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THE  CIGAR  SHIP. 

We  take  tickets  at  Fenchurch  Street  for  Poplar  i 
and  as  we  go  upon  the  platform,  perceiTe  at  once 
that  we  are  in  seaport  London ;  none  of  our  fellow- 
pasMngers  are  holiday-makers,  and  all  seem  to  have 
aomething  to  do  in  the  shipping  or  manufacturing 
line.  Tne  occupants  of  our  compartment  are  not 
eren  inclined  to  lose  the  6fleen  minutes  which  our 
journey  will  consume.  One  old  gentleman  in  the 
opposite  comer  is  studying  a  blue  book,  on  the  cover 
or  which  I  see  “  Merchant  Seamen’s  Act  ” ;  and  a 
young  man,  a  draughtsman  to  some  ship-builder,  I 
suppose,  is  busily  unrolling  some  drawings,  to  make 
them  up  into  a  smaller  rolL  The  only  exceptions 
to  the  general  assiduity  are  myself  and  the  merchant 
c^Uun  next  me.  I  suppose  his  ship  is  being  repaired, 
for  he  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  or  care  for,  and 
he  and  I  soon  get  into  conversation.  He  begins  by 
asking,  “  Have  ^ou  seen  the  cigar-ship  ?  ” 

“  m,  I  am  going  to  see  her.  What  do  you  think 
of  her?” 

“  Why,”  says  our  captiun,  “  I  think  she  looks  like 
nothing  else  but  a  whale  with  a  Greenwich  boat  on 
her  back.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  her  seagoing  qualities  ?  ” 

“  I  think  she  is  seaworthy  as  far  as  me  Nore ;  but 
if  she  ever  gets  into  tbe  chops  of  the  Channel,  she  ’ll 
roll  like  Jack  ashore  just  paid  off.” 

“  But,  sir,”  interrupts  the  draughtsman,  who  has 
now  arranged  his  roll  to  his  satisfaction,  “  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  weights,  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  brought  so  low  that  she  will  not  roll  more  than 
any  other  ship.  I  think  her  worst  fault  will  be  pitch¬ 
ing,  there  being  so  little  of  the  ends  under  water  to 
support  their  great  weight” 

“  O  yes,”  replies  the  captain,  “  I  know  very  well 
you  shipbuilders  think  that  by  your  calculations  you 
can  find  out  just  how  a  ship  wiU  behave  at  sea.  But 
put  you  aboara  my  craft  in  a  gale,  under  close-reefed 
topsails,  and  you’d  find  out  how  little  you  knew. 
W  hy,  you  would  n’t  be  able  to  tell  the  sky  firom  the 
water.” 

After  a  minute  or  two,  our  captain  resumes,  in  a 
milder  tone,  “  What  reasons  have  yon,  sir,  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  Ross  Winans  will  be  steady  ?  ” 

“  My  opinions  as  to  the  seagoing  qualities  of  ves¬ 
sels  are  only  formed  by  comparing  meir  respective 
forms;  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  other  knowledge, 
as  I  have  never  bmn  to  sea  beyond  Margate ;  but  I 
should  say  that,  as  the  cigar-ship  is  not  really  so 
much  nnbke  other  ships  in  form  as  she  appears  to 
be,  she  wrill  not  be  so  much  unlike  them  in  ^rform- 
ance  as  you  anticipate.” 


“  What,”  says  the  captain,  “  not  unlike  other  ships  t 
That ’s  a  new  theory.  I  never  saw  the  steamer  that 
I  would  not  rather  sail  to  Australia  in  than  take 
this  new-fangled  ship  across  the  Channel.” 

“  Well,  you  know,  captain,  that  the  form  of  the 
vessel  above  water  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  sta¬ 
bility  ;  and  if  you  take  the  piece  of  the  cigar-ship 
that  is  below  the  water,  and  compare  it  with  twenty 
different  models  of  yachts,  you  will  find  at  least  two 
or  three  which  only  differ  firom  it  in  having  a  keel 
and  cutwater.  She  will  certainly  be  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  go  off  to  leeward  when  under  sail,  through 
having  no  prmecting  keel  to  keep  her  up  to  toe 
wind ;  but  1  do  not  see  that  her  want  of  keel  will 
affect  her  speed  in  steaming ;  and  it  will  certiunly 
not  affect  her  stability  to  a  greater  extent  than  can 
be  set  right  by  ballast.” 

“  Well,  you  may  be  right  about  it,”  says  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  “  but  she  will  be  very  awkward  to  manage, 
having  such  a  small  deck ;  and,  at  the  best,  her  pe¬ 
culiar  form  does  her  no  good,  and  is  only  a  piece  of 
fancy  on  the  part  of  her  designer.” 

But  we  are  now  at  PopW;  and  a  walk,  first 
through  narrow  streets,  where  boat-builders,  and 
oakum-dealers,  and  pump-makers,  and  carvers  of 
ships’  figure-heads  work  and  live,  —  and  past  that 
old  house  once  inhabited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
now  a  greengrocer’s  shop,  with  nothing  but  pieces 
of  worm-eaten  battered  carving  here  and  there  to 
show  what  it  once  was,  —  and  then  by  the  river¬ 
side,  —  and  then  across  the  gates  which  let  ships  in 
and  out  of  the  docks, —  and  then  along  the  wharfs, 
where  piles  of  timber  are  heaped  up,  enough,  one 
would  suppose,  to  build  ships  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  behold  we  are  close  to  the  cigar-ship,  and 
have  only  to  cross  a  bridge  to  be  alongside.  And 
what  do  we  think  of  her  ?  Is  she  like  a  cigar,  or  will 
our  merchant-captiun’s  simile  describe  her  ?  Imag¬ 
ine  a  cigar  much  laiger  than  Anak  or  Chang  woula 
care  about  smoking,  —  Indeed,  longer  than  any  of 
our  river-steamers ;  not  exactly  the  shape  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  cigar,  having  no  blunt  end,  but  a  point  at 
each  end.  Now,  tue  a  small  steamer,  ana  cut  off 
all  the  part  below  water,  and  place  the  remaining 
upper  part  on  the  middle  of  the  cigar,  and  you  have 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  mrm  of  the  cigar- 
ship. 


^fore  we  go  on  board,  we  notice  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  end  what  wpear  to  be,  and  are 
really,  the  Jim  of  the  ship.  Three  metal  blades  are 
visible  near  each  end,  and  three  more,  we  are  told, 
are  out  of  sight  under  water.  Each  set  of  blades,  or 
fans,  forms  a  screw-propeller,  it  being  intended  that 
the  vessel  shall  go  ahead  or  astern  with  equal  facility. 
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The  propellers  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  screw 
of  an  orainary  vessel,  —  in  there  being  one  at  each 
end  of  the  ship,  in  half  of  each  being  out  the  water, 
whereas  usually  the  whole  is  immersed,  and  also  in 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
the  ship.  The  engineers  say  that  their  six  blades,  of 
which,  as  they  revolve,  three  will  be  always  immersed, 
will  do  the  same  work  as  the  three  blades  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  screw.  Those  pointed  pieces  beyond  the 
screws  are  to  divide  the  water  as  the  ship  goes  ahead 
or  astern  ;  they  turn  round  with  the  fans,  the  whole 
revolving  with  an  axis  or  “  shaft,”  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  turning  about  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  point  to  point  of  the  cigar.  Ine 
ship  really  ends  inside  of  the  screws,  amt,  divested 
of  the  screws  and  points,  would  look  like  a  cigar 
with  two  blunt  ends ;  but  the  form  of  the  vessel  ap¬ 
pears  perfect  to  the  point,  and  the  blades  seem  to 
have  been  thrust  in  to  the  surface.  Like  the  fins 
of  a  fish,  they  are  so  evidently  not  parts  of  the  sur¬ 
face  as  not  to  take  off  the  effects  ot  its  curvature. 

On  board  the  ship,  we  are  first  shown  the  engine- 
room.  We  go  down  a  staircase  so  constructed  as  to 
put  our  hats  in  imminent  danger  of  being  knocked 
in  or  off,  and  find  ourselves  on  one  side  of  the  en¬ 
gines,  which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  ship.  What 
an  intricate  maze  of  pipes  and  rods  and  cranks,  all 
polished  to  a  marvellous  degree  of  perfection !  Ev¬ 
ery  cubic  inch  appears  to  have  been  m.ade  some  use 
of ;  and  when  the  engineer,  who  has  volunteered  to 
show  us  the  engines,  lifrs  up  a  piece  of  iron  in  the 
flooring,  we  see  that  the  small  place  beneath  is  full 
of  pipes  and  taps  also.  “  Our  great  difficulty,”  says 
he,  “  has  been  to  find  room  for  everything ;  we  never 
fitted  engines  of  such  great  power  in  so  small  a  space. 
You  can  see  here,”  he  resumes,  “  the  way  in  which 
the  ship  is  put  together.  This,  which  you  can  touch, 
is  the  half-inch  outside  plating.  What  would  they 
have  smd  a  few  years  ago  to  naving  ships  half  an 
inch  thick !  ” 

He  informs  us  that  these  half-inch  flat  iron  plates 
form  the  skin  of  the  ship,  and  are  kept  out  to  their 
curved  form  by  iron  ribs,  which,  in  the  ends  of  the 
vessel,  are  complete  circles ;  but  here,  where  we  are 
roofed  in  by  a  deck,  they  form  three  parts  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  ends  turn  up,  and  make  the  upper  boat¬ 
shaped  portion  of  the  ship.  The  ribs  arc  formed  of 
what  are  technically  called  angle-irons,  a  section  be¬ 
ing  an  angle,  each  of  whose  two  bounding  lines  is 
alMut  half  an  inch  thick.  An  idea  of  the  form  of 
one  of  these  ribs  may  be  obtained  by  half  opening  a 
book,  first  dividing  the  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the 
book.  One  of  the  covers  with  its  leaves  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  leaf  of  the  rib  which  is  next 
the  skin,  the  other  the  leaf  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  it,  and  imparts  the  strength  required  to  keep  the 
skin  in  its  proper  form.  The  advantage  of  this  form 
of  rib  appears  to  be,  that  it  can  be  easily  fastened  to 
the  skin  by  rivets.  The  ribs  in  the  engine-room  are 
placed  about  a  yard  and  a  half  apart,  that  being  the 
laigest  compartment  of  the  ship,  and  also  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  great  strains  by  the  motion  of  the  en- 

gines- 

As  the  engine  is  only  interesting  through  being 
fitted  in  so  small  a  space,  we  do  not  spend  much 
time  over  it,  but  ask  our  guide  to  show  us  the  next 
compartment.  He  says  tne  next  is  the  stokehole ; 
so  we  mount  the  staircase,  and  go  down  a  still  more 
difficult  descent  into  a  box  about  three  or  four  yards 
square.  We  notice  four  furnaces,  two  on  the  fore 
and  two  on  the  after  side.  “  You  see,”  says  our 
guide,  ^  there  is  not  much  room  for  stoking,  and  I 


can  assure  you  it  is  very  hot  here  when  steam  is  up, 
although  we  have  got  thick  doors  to  our  furnaces.* 

“^Vnere  do  the  coals  come  from?”  I  inquire. 
“  The  coal-bunkers  at  the  side  seem  very  small.” 

“  O,  they  are  stowed  under  the  saloons  and  cab¬ 
ins  ;  but  we  can  get  at  them  from  here.  Perhaps  you 
have  seen  an  absuTil  drawing  of  the  ship  in  some 
shop-windows  in  the  city.  The  artist  appears  to 
have  seen  your  difficulty,  and  has  shown  the  coals  in 
the  points  beyond  the  screw.  It  is  true  we  might 
have  filled  the  points  with  coals,  but  we  should  nev¬ 
er  have  been  able  to  get  them  out.” 

I  remark  that  the^  seem  to  have  a  very  small  space 
for  water  in  the  boiler. 

“Yes,  only  three  inches  all  round  the  furnace; 
and  so  our  pumping  arrangements  have  to  be  very 
carefully  contrived,  so  that  the  boilers  shall  be  filled 
as  rapidly  as  the  water  is  turned  into  steam.  I 
must  inti^ucc  you  to  the  donkey,  this  small  en¬ 
gine  in  the  comer ;  his  duty  is  to  pump  water  into 
the  boilers,  and  to  work  the  ventilating  apparatus.” 

“  The  ventilating  apparatus,  —  where  is  that  ?  ”  I 
ask. 

“  The  part  of  it  which  you  can  see  here  is  that 
tube  overhead,  and  the  barrel  through  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  pass.  The  tube  extends  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  ship,  and  the  small  pipes  conve;^  the 
hot  air  into  it  from  the  cabins.  It  empties  itself 
into  the  barrel,  in  which  are  revolving  tans.  The 
donkey  turns  the  fans,  and  thus  the  mr  is  drawn  out 
of  the  tube,  and  expelled  through  the  opening  which 
you  see  in  the  barrel.  Wlien  we  have  steam  up,  we 
are  so  hot  here  that  the  heated  air  from  the  cabins 
is  cooling,  and  as  we  only  get  the  draught  on  our 
heads,  it  is  something  like  having  one’s  feet  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  head  in  a  snow-storm.” 

“  And  I  suppose  the  donkey  works  that  ballast- 
machine  which  I  have  heard  of  as  one  of  the  curios¬ 
ities  of  the  cigar-ship  ?  ” 

“O  no;  there  is  another  small  engine  on  pur¬ 
pose,”  answers  the  engineer.  “You  know,  then, 
that  we  have  something  now  in  the  way  of  ballast 
It  is  under  the  engine-room,  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  ship,  and  consists  of  a  pendulum  of  jead  weigh¬ 
ing  about  seventeen  tons.  When  the  ship  is  too 
much  over  on  one  side,  we  move  the  pendulum  to 
the  other,  and  she  is  righted  at  once ;  so  you  see  we 
shall  not  roll  over  and  over  in  the  first  heavy  sea 
we  meet,  as  people  are  fond  of  saying  about  us. 
You  have  now  seen  all  I  can  show  you  of  the  en¬ 
gines  ;  I  suppose  you  will  not  care  about  the  saloons, 
which  are  only  painted  and  gilded  as  they  might  be 
in  any  other  yacht,  but  would  prefer  seeing  the 
novelties  of  the  ship.  If  so,  I  am  at  your  service.” 

Cheerfully  accepting  this  offer,  we  ascend  to  the 
deck,  and  go  forward.  Here  is  a  laddei^way  to  the 
smoking-saloon,  but  just  above  it  we  are  told  to  look 
for  the  steering  apparatus,  or  rather  the  part  of  it 
which  is  to  be  seen  above  the  deck.  The  compass 
is  in  close  proximity  to  it,  and  is  so  suspended  as  to 
be  unaffected  by  the  pitching  of  the  ship,  and  to  un¬ 
interruptedly  tell  its  tale  in  storm  and  calm.  The 
representative  on  deck  of  the  steering  apparatus  is 
a  brass  handle  and  axle,  the  handle  something  like 
that  we  see  used  to  set  a  railway  locomotive  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  handle  turns  horizontally,  the  axle  being 
vertical,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  extending  the 
whole  depth  of  the  ship.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  put  the  rudder  in  its  usual  position  at  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  the  stern  in  this  case  being  one  of  the 
cones  which  revolve  with  the  fans ;  so  where  could 
it  be  placed,  and  how  moved  ?  This  was  one  of  the 
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many  problems  the  solution  of  which  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  vessel  involved.  The  rudders  (for  there 
is  one  aft,  and  one  forward^  are  square  thin  pieces 
of  metal,  and  if  we  conla  see  under  water,  they 
would  appear  to  project  from  the  keel.  One  edge 
touches  it,  and  the  other  three  edges  are  made  sharp 
like  a  knife,  so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  water. 
The  axle,  of  which  we  can  see  the  upper  end,  runs 
out  through  a  tube  to  form  a  connection  with  the 
middle  rudder,  and  about  it  the  rudder  turns.  And 
having  thus  settled  to  our  satisfaction  the  steering 
question,  we  ask  what  next. 

“The  next  interesting  thing,”  says  our  guide, 
“will  be  the  anchor,  or  rather  that  part  of  its  gear 
which  can  be  seen  on  board.  To  see  it,  we  must 
pay  a  visit  to  Jack’s  quarters  :  here  is  the  boatswain, 
we  will  ask  him  if  we  can  go  there.” 

The  boatswain,  on  being  asked,  says  that  Jack  has 
just  finished  his  dinner,  and  if  we  don’t  mind  the 
odor  of  pea-soup,  we  are  at  liberty  to  go ;  and  he  ’ll 
go  with  us,  as  Mr.  Jones  is  wanted  ashore.  As  we 
walk  along  the  deck,  he  informs  me  that  “  We  berth 
the  bluejackets  right  aft,  abaft  the  cabins,  and  the 
stokers  for’ard ;  but  what  you  want  to  see  you  ’ll 
best  see  in  Jack’s  quarters.” 

We  accordingly  descend  another  ladder,  and  first 
we  notice  a  table  in  the  middle  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  compartment.  “  That,”  the  boatswain 
informs  us,  “  is  the  casing  of  the  shaft.  You  know 
bow  it  is  just  in  the  middle  all  the  length  of  her,  in 
the  way  everywheres,  and  the  shipwrights  have  had 
to  make  tables,  and  steps  to  ladders  out  of  its  casing, 
anything  to  hide  it,  just  as  the  ladies  like  you  to 
think  a  sofa  bedstead ’s  only  a  sofa.  The  men  use 
that  table  to  mess  on,  and  sleep  in  the  berths  along 
the  side.” 

“  What !  in  those  places  that  look  like  shelves  in 
a  linen-draper’s  shop  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  there  is  just  height  enough  between  two 
shelves  for  a  man  to  get  in  and  drop  down  inside  the 
boarding  in  front,  which  keeps  him  from  rolling  out 
Talk  about  over-cramming  the  people  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  turn  out  of  their  houses;  none  of  ’em  are 
crammed  like  this  I  know;  but  sailors  are  used  to  it 
But  you  want  to  see  about  our  anchors.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  ’em  myself.  Our  guv’ner  thinks  they  ’ll 
hold  her  by  their  weight ;  but  I  don’t  think  as  the 
skipper  trusts  to  ’em  much,  for  he ’s  got  a  pair  of 
others  as  a  stand-by.” 

We  cannot  see  anything  like  an  anchor,  and  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  cabin  is  not  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  one;  but  our  guide  does  not 
leave  us  to  wonder  long.  He  shows  us  an  upright 
iron  tube,  something  like  a  small  funnel,  up  which, 
he  tells  us,  the  chmn  comes  from  the  anchor.  An¬ 
other  strange  contrivance  1  The  anchor  is  shaped 
like  a  mushroom,  and  has  a  hole  just  its  shape  eut 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  for  it,  so  that  when 
it  is  “  weighed  ”  the  surface  of  the  ship  is  unbroken, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  the  existence  of  an 
anchor.  When  the  ship  is  to  be  anchored,  the 
chain  is  let  go,  and  the  mushroom  is  dropped  into 
the  water  to  find  a  hold  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  compartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship 
corresponding  to  the  one  we  are  now  in  is  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  stokers.  Although  it  is  much  like 
the  other,  we  go  to  see  it,  passing  on  our  way  the 
cooking-place,  which  is  in  a  house  on  the  deck.  We 
are  rewarded  for  our  trouble:  the  doors  between 
this  house  and  the  spaces  on  the  fore-side  of  it  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  now  (^n,  and  we  can  see  one  of  the  en^ 
of  the  vessel.  The  ship  is  divided  into  eight  com¬ 


partments,  the  partitions  being  made  water-tight; 
and  thus  hitherto,  in  going  from  one  to  another,  we 
have  had  to  ascend  to  the  deck,  and  descend  by  an¬ 
other  ladder.  But  now  we  cannot  do  this,  as  we 
are  in  the  extremities  of  the  ship,  beyond  the  deck. 
The  remaining  spaces  must  be  enter^  through  this, 
and  so  the  usual  contrivance  of  water-tight  doors  is 
adopted,  the  doors  being  shut  upon  india-rubber, 
and  Nscrewed  close,  so  that  the  india-rubber  com¬ 
pletely  fills  the  joint.  These  compartments  are 
used  for  provisions  and  stores.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  one  to  us  is  the  bulkhead  or  partition  upon 
which  the  shaft  turns,  and  which  communicates  the 
power  of  the  screw  to  the  ship.  It  is  made  very 
strong,  and  is  rigidly  connected  with  the  ship,  it  b^ 
ing  the  part  of  the  ship  which  first  receives  the  mov¬ 
ing  force  of  the  screw,  and  thus  has  a  tendency  to 
move  from  its  position. 

“  And  now  for  the  saloons,”  says  the  boatswain : 
and  accordingly  we  visit  them,  and  see  that  the 
engineer’s  description  is  correct  Everything  is 
done  on  the  principle  of  getting  as  much  accommo¬ 
dation  as  possible  out  of  a  little  space.  The  cabins 
in  which  the  officers  will  eat,  dnnk,  and  sleep  are 
about  the  size  of  a  compartment  of  a  railway  cai> 
riage. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Ross  Winans?  ” 
says  our  guide  in  parting ;  “  is  n’t  she  a  queer  fish  ?  ” 

Without  expressing  ourselves  •  in  such  decided 
terms,  it  is  certain  that  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
cigar-ship  must  allow  that,  in  many  respects,  she  is 
a  great  curiosity ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
her  chances  of  answering  the  expectations  of  the 
owners,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  skilful  manner  in  which  every  detail  has 
been  suited  to  the  general  design. 


HAII^DYEING. 

Are  wigs  immortd  ?  —  because  if  not,  one  scarcely 
perceives  a  reason  why  the  newspaper  moralists  who 
are  so  fond  of  describing  Anonyma  and  Cora  Pearl 
with  a  kind  of  reprehensive  voluptuousness  of  de¬ 
tail,  should  waste  so  much  moral  strength  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  practice  of  using  hair-dyes.  It  is  not 
wickeder,  one  would  think,  in  itself,  than  wearing 
false  teeth,  or  scattering  powder,  or  padding,  and 
all  those  sins  have  hitherto  escaped  with  very  len¬ 
ient  censure  from  the  newspaper  pulpit  Hair-pow¬ 
der,  it  is  true,  since  it  became  a  taxable  offence  has 
been  condemned  as  nasty,  which  it  is,  and  ugly, 
which,  as  any  one  will  acknowledge  who  has  ever 
seen  an  old  minuet  at  the  opera,  it  decidedly  is  not 
It  suited  bright  faces  very  well,  though  it  made  the 
pallid  ghastly,  and  its  disappearance,  though  a  gain 
to  cleanliness,  was  a  loss  to  that  variety  of  appear¬ 
ance  which  is  the  greatest  external  charm  of  society. 
People,  footmen  excepted,  have  forgotten  powder, 
but  they  have  not  for^tten  adornments  as  deceitful 
as  the  hair-dyes  against  which  they  are  so  amus¬ 
ingly  and  unintelligibly  indignant 

The  practice  of  using  them  is  not  a  novel  one. 
Women,  and  men  too,  have  dyed  their  hair  from 
time  immemorial,  and  there  has  not  been  an  interval 
within  the  last  three  centuries  during  which  hair- 
dres.<«er8  have  not  employed  pigments  to  conceal 
grayness,  whiteness,  or  eccentricity  of  color  in  the 
hair.  The  only  thing  new  is  the  fashionable  shade, 
and  the  introduction  of  that  shade  is  in  one  way  a 
very  distinct  gain.  It  has  restored  the  popular  faith 
in  the  possible  beauty  of  Mght-haired  women.  The 
condition  of  public  opinion  upon  that  subject  has  for 
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jean  past  been  almost  a  marvel.  That  a  people 
essentiallv  Northern,  among  whom  five  persons  in 
six  have  luur  tinged  with  some  shade  of  light  brown, 
should  prefer  black  hair  is  perhaps  natum,  for  in¬ 
frequency  always  increases  tne  piquancy  of  admira- 
tion. 

Orientals,  on  the  same  principle,  admire  frur  hair 
and  excessive  lightness  of  comj^exion,  and  one  Af¬ 
rican  race,  the  wmali,  stains  its  wool  with  henna 
and  lime  tUl  it  is  of  a  duU  brick-dust  hue.  But  the 
English  horror  of  lijght  hair  in  women  was  almost 
comical  in  its  intensity,  so  deep  as  to  afreet  literature 
and  penetrate  the  opinions  of  the  uncultivated  mass. 

One  shade  of  red,  that  false  auburn  which  is  red 
in  the  sun  and  brown  under  artificial  light,  was  tol¬ 
erated,  chiefiy,  we  imagine,  because  fashionable  opin¬ 
ion  is  formra  under  chandeliers;  but  the  true  au¬ 
burn,  which  has  a  golden  flash  in  it  under  the  sun 
and  a  red  flash  on^  by  candle-light,  —  the  auburn 
which  the  Italian  painters  loved  three  centuries  ago, 
and  Millais  can  paint  now  when  he  will  let  his  im- 
a^nation  work  as  well  as  his  eyes,  —  was  utterly  con¬ 
demned,  all  the  more  viciously  perhaps  because  that 
is  the  shade  in  which  hair  is  found  most  voluminous 
and  silky.  Men’s  judgment  was  acidulated  by  the 
admixture  of  the  one  envy  which  the  best  women 
can  never  quite  suppress.  Flaxen  hidr,  even  that 
wonderful  flax  which  suggests  an  aureole,  and  which 
—  probably  from  its  association  with  the  appearance 
of  little  children  —  conveys  an  indefinable  impres¬ 
sion  of  innocence,  for  which  Thackeray  gave  it  to 
Becky  Sh^,  was  disposed  of  summarily  as  “  tow.” 
Golden  hair,  we  mean  the  true  gold,  looking  as  if  it 
had  been  spun  not  fixim  any  metal  so  much  as  from 
a  sunny  topaz,  was  first  called  “  conspicuous,”  and 
then,  when  oands  became  universal,  “  sandy.”  That 
color  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  which  curls  are  es¬ 
sential,  just  as  black  is  the  only  one  in  which  curls 
can  never  be  most  becoming.  As  to  the  diflerent 
shades  of  red,  the  language  was  ransacked  to  find 
terms  of  abhorrence  which  should  be  sufficiently  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  while  the  costermonger  asked  some- 
l^y  “  to  put  out  that  ’ere  bonnet,  it  must  be  burn¬ 
ing  by  now,”  the  peer  summed  up  his  dislike  in  the 
emphatic  word  “  Carrots !  ”  So  deep  was  the  dis¬ 
gust  for  this  shade  that  it  extended  even  to  men’s 
heads.  Nobody  ever  suggested  that  men  with  fair 
hair  could  not  be  hani^me,  or  denied  that  the 
highest  Norman  type,  the  tall,  fair-haired,  steel¬ 
eyed,  light-complexioned  man,  was  the  ideal  type 
of  all,  but  everybody  professed  to  abominate  r^ 
Hundreds  of  school-toys  have  had  their  lives  ren¬ 
dered  miserable  by  a  shade  too  much  of  the  hated 
color,  and  grave  remonstrances  have  been  addressed 
to  the  managers  of  Christ’s  Hospital  agmnst  their 
uniform,  on  the  ground  that  the  sun  by  some  myste¬ 
rious  process  would  turn  brown  hair  red. 

The  sun,  if  the  evidence  of  fact  may  be  trusted, 
either  blackens  the  hair,  which  seems  impossible,  or 
induces  the  race  which  live  under  its  beams  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  black  hair  which  most  effectually  protects 
the  bead.  No  tropical  race  is  light-haired.  Part  of 
the  objecrion  to  red  hair  no  doubt  arose  from  the  ugly 
complexion,  and  tickles,  and  turned  up  nose  by  which 
it  is  often  accompanied,  but  the  aversion  was  felt  and 
expressed  even  in  cases  where  red  hair  was  only  the 
natural  complement  of  very  regular  beauty.  The 
new  fashion,  therefore,  of  dyeing  hair  to  lighten  its 
color,  instead  of  dyeing  it  to  darken  it,  strikes  right 
athwart  a  natural  prejudice,  —  so  clearly  athwart, 
that,  while  it  has  restored  people  to  the  use  of  their 


shout  of  moral  reprobation.  Dyeing  may  be  immoral 
possibly, but  dyeing  red  cannot  be  more  immoral  than 
dyeing  black.  'The  world  does  not  greatly  condemn 
a  fair  woman  whose  beauty  is  spoiled  by  untimely 
grayness  for  removing  the  blemish,  —  feehng,  though 
not  acknowledging,  mat  beauty  is  a  gift  which  it  is  as 
right  to  preserve  as  health  or  eyesight,  —  and  if  white 
hair  may  be  made  black,  surely  brown  may  be  made 
golden.  At  all  events  it  is  m^e  every  day,  and  if 
those  who  make  it  would  only  remember  that  the  gold¬ 
en  locks  of  Flavia,  who  has  a  cheek  like  a  peach  and 
a  brow  of  milk,  —  not  of  alabaster,  O  minor  poet  1 
healthy  flesh  never  being  absolutely  bleached,  —  will 
not  necessarily  suit  Lalage,  who  has  a  face  carved 
out  of  DerbysWe  cheese  and  a  forehead  which  can¬ 
not  tan,  the  golden  hair  would  add  to  the  grace  and 
variety  of  assemblies. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  spread  of  this  fashion,  that 
the  resources  of  chemistry  have  been  ransacked  for 
dyes,  and  we  have  before  us  a  huge  volume  of  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  production  of  almost  any  shade.  They 
are  all  very  nasty  —  nastiness  is  the  real  objection 
to  hmr-dyes,  as  it  is  to  rouge  and  chignons,  and  is 
not  to  fal^  teeth  —  and  all  sulyect  to  one  fktal  de¬ 
fect  They  do  not  change  the  inherent  color  of  the 
hair,  which  grows  every  moment  as  it  was  originally 
made ;  the  pigments  therefore  must  be  incessantly 
reapplied,  and  the  hair,  instead  of  being  dyed,  as, 
for  instance,  a  topaz  is  dyed  by  burning,  is  only 
painted,  —  by  no  means  a  very  pleasing  idea.  One 
would  think  it  jarima  facie  possible  to  make  a  radical 
change,  the  coloring  matter  being  an  oil  held  as  it 
were  in  a  tube,  and  impregnated  with  substances  the 
character  of  which  has  been  discovered. 

Accordingly  to  Mr.  Cooley,  “  The  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  hair  was  first  made  known  by  Mr. 
Hatchett,  who  showed  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  in¬ 
durated  albumen,  together  with  a  little  gelatine, 
or  matter  that  yields  it.  Soft  and  very  flexible 
hair  is  said  to  contain  the  most  gelatine.  Subse¬ 
quently,  Yauquelin  discovered  that  hair  contains 
two  different  kinds  of  oily  matter,  —  the  one  white 
and  bland,  common  to  all  hair ;  the  other,  colored, 
and  on  which  in  part  the  particular  color  of  the 
hair  depends.  He  also  found  small  and  variable 
quantities  of  mineral  substances  in  hair.  In  light- 
colored  hair  he  found  magnesia,  and  in  black'  and 
dark  hair  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is  the  presence  of 
these  last  that  mainly  gives  to  dark  hair  its  color. 
Fur,  wool,  bristles,  and  spines,  in  their  chemical  na¬ 
ture,  structure,  and  mtoe  of  formation,  resemble 
hair ;  as  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  do  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  birds.” 

We  ought,  if  that  is  correct,  and  we  knew  how, 
to  be  able  to  feed  people  into  hair  of  the  wished-for 
color ;  but  then  we  ao  not  know  how,  and  so  are 
driven  back  on  devices  many  of  which  are  danger¬ 
ous  or  disagreeable.  It  is  easy  enough  and  safe 
enough  to  darken  the  color.  A  weak  solution  of 
acetate  of  iron  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  a 
little  glycerine  will,  if  rubbed  daily  into  the  head, 
gradually  and  permanently  darken  the  hair  and 
benefit  the  health  besides,  —  a  hint  we  recommend 
to  red-haired  beauties  when  popular  prejudice  turns 
agiunst  them  a^n,  as  it  will  one  day.  Lead,  often 
used  instead  of  iron,  is  as  dangerous  a  substance  as 
it  is  well  possible  to  employ,  and  the  lead  comb  in 
which  our  godmothers  trusted  is  of  very  uncertain 
efficacy.  There  is  no  swift  mode  which  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  lead  or  silver  to  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
tent,  and  no  safe  mode  except  iron,  or  sometimes 
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which  restores  the  decreasing  sulphur.  In  any  case, 
too,  under  any  temptation,  tne  woman  who  tries  to 
change  the  color  of  her  eyelashes  is  a  fool,  who  risks 
for  nothing  penalties  wliich  may  embitter  an  entire 
life.  For  lightening  the  hair  the  following  is  said 
to  be  the  formula  most  in  use,  and  is,  when  the  lime 
is  applied,  a  little  too  lavishly  as  ingenious  a  device 
for  injuring  the  head  as  ingenuity  has  yet  discov¬ 
ered  :  — 

“Take  of 

Carbonate  of  Lead  ....  1  ounce; 

Litharge  (pure;  levigated.  I  (  of  each 

Hydrated  oxide  of  biamutu  ( ’  *  }  i  ounce ; 

Fresh  slaked  lime  ....  bounces; 

Distilled  or  soft  water  ...  1  pint; 

boil,  with  constant  stirring,  for  30  or  40  minutes. 
When  cold,  pour  the  whole  mto  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
add  of 

Liquor  of  ammonia  (.880  -  .883)  2  fluid  drachms ; 
mt  in  the  cork,  and  shake  fluently  for  some  hours. 
The  next  day  pour  off  the  liquid  portion.  The  sedi¬ 
ment,  which  forms  the  dye,  must  then  be  well  stirred 
together,  and  again  before  use.  It  is  to  be  applied  for 
8  to  10  minutes  to  produce  an  '  auburn  color  13  min¬ 
utes,  for  ‘  chestnut  20  minutes,  for  ‘  full  brown  ’ ;  and 
30  minutes,  or  longer,  for  ‘deep  brown’  and  ‘black.’ 
For  the  paler  shades  it  is  to  be  washed  off  with  water 
containing  a  little  common  soda. 

“  (‘  Liquid  Plumbic  Dye.’)  Take  of 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  lead  .  ^  ounce ; 

Liquor  of  potassa  .  .  .  2  fluid  ounces; 

mix  in  a  stoppered  vial,  and  agitate  it  fremiently  for 
some  days.  It  must  be  used  more  or  less  diluted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  object  in  view.  By  its  skilful  applica¬ 
tion,  every  shade,  from  a  pale  'sandy  red'  to  ‘dark 
brown,’  may  be  produced ;  and  these  may  be  turned  on 
the  ‘  golden  brown,’  ‘  auburn,'  and  ‘  chestnut,’  by  sub¬ 
sequently  moistening  the  h^r  with  a  weak  solution 
of  snlphuret  of  potassium  or  hydrosuiphuret  of  am¬ 
monia.” 

Instantaneous  hair  dyeing  is  effected  by  washing 
the  hair  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
in  a  mixture  of  hydrosuiphuret  of  ammonia  and  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  which  acts  as  a  mordant,  when  the  hair 
instantly  turns  either  brown  or  black.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  golden  shades  that  intellect  has  been 
recently  chiefly  expended,  and  here  is  a  list  which 
includes  every  color  except  one  —  the  golden  bronze 
—  which  is  caused  by  washing  with  a  solution  of 
blue  vitriol,  followed  by  another  of  the  ferrocyanide 
(ff  potassium. 

“  A  strong  infusion  of  safflowers,  or  a  solution  of  pure 
rouge,  in  a  weak  solution  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda,  gives  a  ‘  bright  red,’  like  henna,  or  a  ‘  reddish  yel¬ 
low,’  according  to  its  strength,  if  followed,  when  dry,  by 
a  ‘  mordant  ’  of  lemon-juice  or  vinegar  diluted  with  one 
half  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

"An  acidulated  solution  of  a  salt  of  antimony,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  weak  ‘  mordant  ’  of  neutral  hydrosuiphuret 
of  ammonia  or  the  bisulphnret,  carefully  avoiding  ex¬ 
cess,  gives  a  ‘  red  turning  on  the  orange,’  which  tones 
well  on  light  brown  hair. 

"A  solution  of  sulphantimoniate  of  potassa  ( Schlippe’s 
salt)  with  a  mordant  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  ‘  bright  orange  red  ’  or  *  golden 
red  color.’ 

“  Dolden  Yellow.  —  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin 
(sufficiently  diluted),  followed  by  a  ‘  mordant  ’  of  hydro¬ 
suiphuret  of  ammonia,  gives  a  rich  ‘  golden  yellow  tint  ’ 
to  very  light  hair,  and  a  ‘  golden  brown  ’  to  darker  hair, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  aurum  musivum,  mosaic  gold, 
or  bisnlphnret  of  tin. 

“  A  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  followed  by 
a  ‘  mordant  ’  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  gives  a  bril¬ 
liant  rich  ‘golden  yellow.’  If  wanted  ‘warmer’  or 


‘deeper  toned,’  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead  ( Goulard’s  extract)  should  be  added  to  the  acetate 
solutiou. 

“  A  solution  of  pure  annotta,  obtained  by  boiling  it 
in  water  slightly  alkalized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
with  salt  of  tartar,  gives  a  ‘  golden  yellow  ’  or  ‘  flame 
yellow,’  according  to  its  strength,  to  very  pale  hair,  and 
corresponding  tones  to  darker  hair.  A  previous  ‘  mor¬ 
dant  ’  of  alum  water  ‘  deepens  ’  it ;  and  a  subsequent 
washing  with  water  soured  with  lemon-juice  or  vinegar 
‘  reddens  ’  it,  or  tiums  it  on  the  ‘  orange.’  ” 

Henna,  by  the  way,  is  unobjectionable,  and  never 
faib,  so  that  if  any  woman  really  wishes  for  bright 
red  hair  she  has  only  to  make  friends  with  some 
attach^  of  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  or  with 
Mr.  Layard.  We  must  add,  that  there  is  now  sold 
in  Paris  a  dye  which  instantly  chan^  white  or 
flaxen  hair  into  the  most  glorious  gmd,  which  is 
nearly  instantaneous,  and  never  fails,  or  can  fail. 
It  is  called  orpiment,  is  the  golden  sulphuret  of  ar¬ 
senic,  and  has  only  one  tnfling  drawback,  which 
those  who  want  it  probably  will  not  mind.  It  kills, 
just  as  inevitably  and  as  swiftly  as  doses  of  arsenic 
would. 


CINDERELLA 

W  E  were  at  Paris  one  year  —  ten  years  before  the 
time  I  am  writing  of  —  and  Mrs.  Gamier  lived  over 
us,  in  a  tiny  lltue  apartment.  She  was  very  poor, 
and  very  grandly  dressed,  and  she  used  to  come 
rustling  in  to  see  us.  Rustling  is  hardly  the  word,  — 
she  was  much  too  graceful  and  womanly  a  person  to 
rustle;  her  long  silk  gowns  used  to  ripple,  and 
wave,  and  flow  away  as  she  came  and  went ;  and  her 
beautiful  eyes  used  to  fill  with  tears  as  she  drank  her 
tea  and  confided  her  troubles  to  us.  H.  never 
liked  her ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a  very  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  poor,  gentle,  besutiful,  forlorn  young 
creature,  so  passionately  lamenting  the  loss  she  had 
sustained  in  Major-General  Gamier.  He  had  left 
her  very  badly  off,  although  she  was  well  connected, 
and  Lady  Jane  Peppercome,  her  cousin,  had  offered 
her  and  her  two  little  girls  a  home  at  Ravenhill,  she 
used  to  tell  us  in  her  eplore  manner.  I  do  not  know 
why  she  never  avuled  herself  of  the  offer.  She  said 
once  that  she  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  her  pre-  ! 
clous  little  ones,  to  whom  she  devoted  herself  with  I 
the  assistance  of  an  experienced  attendant.  My  im¬ 
pression  Is,  that  the  little  ones  used  to  semb  one  an¬ 
other’s  little  ugly  faces,  and  plait  one  another’s  little 
light  Chinesedooking  tails,  while  the  experienced 
attendant  laced  and  dressed  and  adorned,  and 
scented  and  powdered  their  mamma. 

She  really  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and 
would  have  looked  quite  charming  if  she  had  left 
herself  alone  for  a  single  instant,  but  she  was  always 
posing.  She  had  dark  bright  eyes  ;  she  had  a  love¬ 
ly  little  arched  mouth ;  and  hands  so  white,  so  soft, 
so  covered  with  rings,  that  one  felt  that  it  was  in¬ 
deed  a  privilege  when  she  smd,  “  O,  how  do  you  do  ?” 
and  extended  two  or  three  gentle  confiding  fingers. 

At  first  she  went  nowhere  except  to  church,  and  to 
walk  in  the  retired  paths  of  the  Park  de  Monceau, 
although  she  took  in  Galignani  and  used  to  read  the 
lists  of  arrivals.  But  by  degrees  she  began  to  — 
chiefly  to  please  me,  she  said  —  go  out  a  little,  to 
make  a  few  acquaintances.  One  emy  I  was  walking 
with  her  down  the  Champs  Elysdes,  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  started  and  looked  up  at  a  tall,  melancholy¬ 
looking  gentleman  who  was  passing,  and  who  stared 
at  her  very  hard ;  and  soon  after  that  it  was  that  she 
began  teUing  me  she  had  determined  to  make  an 
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lometiines  with  all  their  hearts,  and  might,  and  en¬ 
ergy.  People  rarely  talk  of  the  poetiy  of  dancing, 
but  there  is  something  in  it  of  the  real  inspiration 
of  art.  The  music  plays,  the  heart  beats  time,  the 
movements  flow  as  naturally  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 

go  waving  in  the  wind . 

i  One  day  a  naughty  bopr,  who  had  run  aw^,  for  a 
I  lark,  from  his  tutor  and  his  schoolroom  at  Cline,  hard 
I  W,  and  who  was  hiding  in  a  ditch,  happened  to  see 
I  ula  alone  In  a  field.  She  was  looking  up  at  the  sky 
I  and  down  at  the  pretty  scarlet  and  white  pimpemeb, 

I  and  listening  to  the  birds ;  suddenly  she  felt  so  strong 
’  and  so  light,  and  as  if  she  must  jump  about  a  little, 
I  she  was  so  happy,  and  so  she  did,  shaking  her  pretty 
golden  mane,  waving  her  poppies  high  overhead,  and 
Bulging  higher  and  higher,  hke  one  of  the  larks  that 
were  floating  in  mid-air.  The  naughty  boy  was 
much  frightened,  and  firmly  believed  that  he  had 
seen  a  fairy. 

“  She  was  all  in  white,”  he  said  afterwards,  in  an 
j  aggrieved  tone  of  voice.  “  She ’d  no  hat,  or  any¬ 
thing;  she  bounded  six  foot  into  the  air.  You  never 
'  saw  anything  like  it.” 

Master  Richardson’s  guilty  conscience  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  alarm.  When  his  fiiend  made 
a  few  facetious  inquiries,  he  answered  quite  sulkily, 

I  “Black  pudden?  she  offered  me  no  pudden  or 
i  anything  else.  I  only  wish  you  had  been  there, 

:  that ’s  all,  then  you ’d  believe  a  fellow  when  he  says 
'  a  thing,  instead  of  always  chaffing.” 

Ella  gave  up  her  dancing  after  the  new  wife  came 
I  to  Ash  Place.  It  was  all  so  different ;  she  was  not 
allowed  any  more  to  run  out  in  the  fields  alone. 

I  She  supposed  it  was  very  nice  having  two  young 
I  companions  like  Lisctte  and  Julia,  and  at  first,  in 
I  her  kindly  way,  tlie  child  did  the  honors  of  her  own 
)  home,  showed  them  the  way  which  led  to  her  rab¬ 
bits,  her  most  secret  bird’s-nest,  the  old  ivy-grown 
smugglers’  hole  in  the  hollow.  Lisettc  and  Julia 
went  trotting  about  in  their  frill  trousers  and  Chi¬ 
nese  tails  of  hair,  examining  everything,  making 
their  calculations,  saying  nothing,  taking  it  all  in 
(poor  little  Ella  was  rather  puzzled,  and  could  not 
make  them  out^.  Meantime  her  new  mother  was 
gracefully  wanoering  over  the  house  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arm,  and  standing  in  attitudes  admiring  the 
view  from  the  windows,  and  asking  Mntle  little  in¬ 
different  questions,  to  all  of  which  Colonel  Ashford 
replied  unsuspectingly  enough. 

“  And  so  you  give  the  child  an  allowance  ?  Is 
she  not  very  young  for  one?  And  is  this  Ella’s 
room  ?  how  prettily  it  is  furnished.” 

“  She  did  it  all  herself,”  said  her  father,  smiling. 
“  Look  at  her  rocking-horse,  and  her  dolls’  house, 
and  her  tidy  little  arrangements.” 

The  housekeeping  books  were  in  a  little  pile  on 
the  table ;  a  very  suspicious-looking  doll  was  lying 
on  the  bed,  so  were  a  pile  of  towels,  half  marked, 
but  neatly  folded;  there  was  a  bird  singing  in  a 
cage,  a  squirrel,  a  little  aged  dog — Pun’s  grand¬ 
mother —  asleep  on  a  cusmon,  some  sea-anemones 
in  a  glass,  gaping  with  their  horrid  mouths,  strings 
of  birds’-eggs  were  suspended,  and  whips  were  hang¬ 
ing  up  on  the  walls.  There  was  a  great  bunch  of 
flowers  in  the  window,  and  a  long  daisy-chain  fast¬ 
ened  up  in  festoons  round  the  glass ;  and  then  on 
the  toilet-table  there  were  one  or  two  valuable 
trinkets  set  out  in  their  little  cases. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  “  is  it  not  a  pity  to 
leave  such  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  servants  ? 
Little  careless  thing,  —  had  I  not  better  keep  them 
for  her,  Renry  ?  they  are  very  beautifuL”  And  Mrs. 


Ashford  softly  collected  Ella’s  treasures  in  her  long 
white  hands. 

“Ella  has  some  very  valuable  things,”  Colonel 
Ashford  said.  “  She  keeps  them  locked  up  in  a 
strong  box,  I  believe ;  yes,  there  it  is  in  the  comer.” 

“  It  had  much  better  come  into  my  closet,”  Mrs. 
Ashford  said.  “  O,  how  heavy !  Come  here,  strongs 
arm,  and  help  me.”  Colonel  Ashford  obediently  to^ 
up  the  box  as  he  was  bid. 

“  And  I  think  I  may  as  well  finish  marking  the 
dusters,”  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  looking  round  the  room 
as  she  collected  them  all  in  her  apron.  “  The  books, 
of  course,  are  now  my  dutv.  I  think  Ella  will  not 
be  sorry  to  be  reliev^  of  her  cares.  Do  you  know, 
dear,  I  think  I  am  glad,  for  her  sake,  that  you  mar¬ 
ried  me,  as  well  as  ror  my  own.  I  think  she  has  had 
too  much  put  upon  her,  is  a  little  too  decided,  too 
prononcee  for  one  so  young.  One  would  not  wish 
to  see  her  grow  up  before  the  time.  Let  them  re¬ 
main  young  and  careless  while  they  can,  Heniy.” 

So  when  Ella  came  back  to  mark  the  dusters  that 
she  had  been  hemming,  because  Mrs.  Milton  was  in 
a  hurry  for  them  and  the  housemaid  had  hurt  her 
eye,  they  were  gone,  and  so  were  her  neat  little 
books  that  she  had  taken  such  pride  in,  and  had 
been  winding  up  before  she  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
ford  to  keep  in  future ;  so  was  her  pretty  coral  neck¬ 
lace  that  she  wore  of  an  evening;  and  her  pearls 
with  the  diamond  clasp ;  and  her  beautiful  clear 
carbuncle  brooch  that  she  was  so  fond  of,  and  her 
little  gold  clasp  bracelet  Although  Eliza  and  Su¬ 
san  had  lived  with  them  all  her  life  long,  they  had 
never  taken  her  things,  poor  Ella  thou^t,  a  little 
bitterly.  “  Quite  unsuitable,  at  your  age,  dearest,” 
Mrs.  Ashford  murmured,  kissing  her  fondly. 

And  Ella  never  got  them  back  any  more.  Many 
and  many  other  things  there  were  she  never  got 
back,  poor  child.  Ah  me !  treasures  dearer  to  her 
than  the  pretty  coral  necklace  and  the  gold  clasp 
bracelet,  —  liberty,  confidence,  —  the  tender  atmos¬ 
phere  of  admiring  love  in  which  she  had  always 
lived,  the  first  place  in  her  father’s  heart.  That 
should  never  be  hers  again  some  one  had  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  only  excuse  for  Mrs.  Ashford  is,  that  she  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  so  selfishly 
attached  to  him  that  she  grudged  the  very  care  and 
devotion  which  little  Ella  had  spent  upon  her  father 
all  these  years  past  Every  fresh  proof  of  thought 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  such  a  childish  little  creature 
hurt  and  vexed  the  other  woman.  Ella  must  be 
taught  her  place,  this  leuly  determined,  not  in  so 
many  words,  Alas !  if  we  could  alwaj'S  set  our  evil 
thoughts  and  schemes  to  work,  it  would  perhaps  be 
well  with  us,  and  better  far  than  drifting,  uncon¬ 
scious  and  unwarned,  into  nameless  eviL  unowned 
to  one’s  self,  scarcely  recc^ized. 

And  so  the  years  went  by.  Julia  and  Lisette 
grew  up  into  two  great,  tall,  fashionable,  bouncing 
young  ladies;  they  pierced  their  ears,  turned  up 
their  pigtails,  and  dressed  very  elegantly.  Lisette 
used  to  wear  a  coral  necklace,  Julia  was  partial  to 
a  clear  carbuncle  brooch  her  mother  gave  her.  Lit¬ 
tle  Ella,  too,  grew  up  like  a  little  green  plant  spring¬ 
ing  up  through  the  mild  spring  rains  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine,  taller  and  prettier  and  sadder,  every 
year.  And  yet  perhaps  it  was  as  well  after  all  that 
early  in  life  she  had  to  learn  to  be  content  with  a 
very  little  share  of  its  bounties :  she  might  have  been 
spoilt  and  overindulged  if  things  had  gone  on  as 
they  began,  if  nothing  had  ever  thwarted  her,  and 
if  all  her  life  she  hadl^  her  own  way.  She  was  a 
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bright,  smiling  little  thing,  for  all  her  worries,  with 
a  sweet  little  face;  indeed,  her  beauty  was  so  re¬ 
markable,  and  her  manner  so  simple  and  charming, 
that  Julia  and  Lisette,  who  were  a  year  or  two  her 
elders,  used  to  complain  to  their  mother  nobody 
ever  noticed  them  when  Ella  was  by.  Lady  Jane 
Peppercome,  their  own  cousin,  was  always  noticing 
her,  and  actually  gave  her  a  potato  ofiT  her  own  plate 
the  other  day.  * 

“  I  fear  she  is  a  very  forward,  designing  girl.  I 
shall  not  think  of  taking  her  out  in  London  this 
year,”  Mrs.  Ashford  said,  with  some  asperity ;  “  nor 
shall  I  allow  her  to  appear  at  our  croquet  party 
next  week.  She  is  far  too  young  to  M  brought 
out”  ' 

So  Ella  was  desired  to  remain  in  her  own  room 
on  this  oceasion.  She  nearly  cried,  poor  little 
thing,  but  what  could  she  do  ?  her  father  was  away, 
and  when  he  came  back  Mrs.  Ashford  would  be 
sure  to  explain  everything  to  him.  Mrs.  Ashford 
had  explained  life  in  so  strangely  ingenious  a  man¬ 
ner  that  he  had  got  to  see  it  in  a  very  topsy-turvy 
fashion.  Some  things  she  had  explained  away  alto- 

f ether,  some  she  had  distorted  and  twisted;  poor 
ttle  Ella  had  been  explained  and  explained,  until 
there  was  scarcely  anything  of  her  left  at  all.  Poor 
child,  she  sometimes  used  to  think  she  had  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  friend  in  the  world,  but  she  would  chide  herself 
for  such  fancies:  it  must  be  fancy.  Her  father 
loved  her  as  much  as  ever,  but  he  was  engrossed  by 
business,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  should 
show  what  he  felt  before  Julia  and  Lisette,  who 
might  be  hurt.  And  then  Ella  would  put  all  her 
drawers  in  order,  or  sew  a  seam,  or  go  out  and  pull 
up  a  bedful  of  weeds  to  chase  such  morbid  fancies 
out  of  her  mind. 

Lady  Jane  Peppercome,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  already  made,  had  two  houses,  —  one  in  Onslow 
Square,  another  at  Hampstead.  She  was  very  rich, 
she  had  never  married,  and  was  consequently  far 
more  sentimental  than  ladies  of  her  standing  usually 
are.  Sh^  was  a  flighty  old  lady,  and  lived  sometimes 
at  one  house,  sometimes  at  the  other,  sometimes  at 
hotels  here  and  there,  as  the  fancy  seized  her.  She 
was  very  kind  as  well  as  flighty,  and  was  constantly 
doing  generous  things,  and  trying  to  help  any  one 
who  seemed  to  be  in  trouble  or  who  appeared  to  wish 
for  anything  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  grant. 

So  when  Mrs.  Ashford  said,  “  O  La^-  Jane,  pity 
me!  My  husband  says  he  cannot  afford  to  take 
me  to  town  this  year.  I  should  so  like  to  go,  for 
the  dear  girls’  sake  of  course  —  ” 

Lady  Jane  gave  a  little  grunt,  and  said,  “  I  will 
lend  prou  my  house  in  Onslow  Square,  if  you  like, — 
that  IS,  if  you  keep  my  room  ready  for  me  in  case  I 
want  to  come  up  at  any  time.  But  I  dare  say  you 
won’t  care  for  such  an  unfiuhionable  quarter  of  the 
world.” 

“  O  Lady  Jane,  how  exceedingly  kind,  how  very 
delightful  and  unexpected !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Ashford, 
who  had  been  hoping  for  it  all  the  time,  and  who 
hastened  to  communicate  the  news  to  Lisette  and 
Julia. 

“  I  shall  want  a  regular  outfit,  mamma,”  said 
Julia,  who  was  fond  of  dress.  “  Perhaps  we  shall 
meet  young  Mr.  Richardson  in  town.” 

“I  shall  be  snapped  up  directly  by  some  one, 
I  expect,”  said  Lisette,  who  was  yery  ysun,  and 
thoiwht  herself  irresistible. 

"Am  I  to  come,  too  ?  ”  asked  Ella,  timidly,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  looking  up  her  sewing. 


“  I  do  not  know,”  replied  her  stepmother,  curtly, 
and  Ella  sighed  a  little  wistfully,  and  went  on 
stitching. 

“  At  what  age  shall  you  let  me  come  out  ?  ”  she 
presently  asked,  shyly. 

“  When  you  are  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the  world  and 
have  cured  your  unruly  temper,”  said  Mrs.  Ashford. 

Ella’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  blushed  up; 
but  her  father  came  into  the  room,  and  she  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  thought  to  herself  that,  since 
her  temper  was  so  bad,  she  had  better  begin  to  rule 
it  that  very  instant  .... 

It  is  a  bright  Ma^  morning  after  a  night  of  rain, 
and  althou^  this  is  London  and  not  the  country 
any  more,  Onslbw  Square  looks  bright  and  clean. 
Lady  Jane  has  had  the  house  smartly  done  up :  clean 
chintz,  striped  blinds,  a  balcony  full  of  mignonette. 
She  has  kept  two  little  rooms  for  herself  apd  her  maid, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  house  is  at  the  Ashfords’  dis¬ 
posal.  Everybody  is  satisfied,  and  Ella  is  enchanted 
with  her  little  room  up  stmrs.  Mrs.  Ashford  is  mak¬ 
ing  lists  of  visits  and  dinner-parties  and  milliners’ 
addresses ;  Lisette  b  looking  out  of  window  at  some 
carriages  which  are  passing ;  the  children  and  nurses 
are  sitting  under  the  trees  in  the  square  ;  Julia  is 
looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  and  practising  her 
court  courtesies;  and  Ella  b  in  the  back-room  arrang¬ 
ing  a  great  heap  of  books  in  a  bookcase.  “  I  should 
like  to  go  to  the  Palace,  mamma,”  she  says,  and 
looking  up  with  a  smudgy  face,  for  the  books  were 
all  dirty  and  covered  with  dust.  “  Do  you  think 
there  will  be  room  for  me  ?  ” 

Ella  had  no  proper  pride,  as  it  b  called,  and 
always  used  to  take  it  for  granted  she  was  wanted, 
and  that  some  accident  prevented  her  from  going 
with  the  others.  “  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  room  for 
you,  Ella,”  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  in  her  deep  voice ;  “  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Richardson  to  come  witn  us,  and  if 
he  faUs,  I  promised  to  call  for  the  Countess  Brica- 
brac.  Pray,  if  you  do  not  care  for  walking  in  the 
square  this  afternoon,  see  that  my  maid  puts  my 
things  properly  away  in  the  cupboards,  as  well  as 
Julia’s  and  Lisettc's,  and  help  her  to  fold  the  dresses, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  manage 
these  long  trains  unassisted.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Ella,  cheerfully.  “  I  hope  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  day.  How  nice  it  must  be  to 
be  going.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  learn  not  to  wish  for  every¬ 
thing  and  anything  that  you  happen  to  hear  about, 
Ella,”  said  Mrs.  A^ord.  “  If  you  hear  any  visitors 
coming,  go  away,  for  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  seen 
in  this  dirty  state.” 

“  There ’s  a  ring,”  said  Ella,  gathering  some  of 
the  books  tt^ther.  "  Good  by.’° 

Young  bfr.  Richardson,  who  was  announced  im¬ 
mediate  after,  passed  a  pretty  maid-servant,  car¬ 
rying  a  great  pile  of  folios,  upon  the  stairs.  She 
looked  so  little  fitted  for  the  task  that  he  involun¬ 
tarily  stopped  and  said,  “  Can  I  assist  you  ?  ”  The 
little  maid  smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  without 
speaking.  “  What  a  charming  little  creature  1  ” 
thought  Mr.  Richardson.  He  came  to  say  that  he  and 
his  friend  Jack  Prettyman  were  going  to  ride  down 
together,  and  would  join  the  ladies  at  the  Palace. 

“  We  are  to  pick  Colonel  Ashford  up  at  his  club,” 
Mrs.  Ashford  smd,  "  and  Madame  de  Bricabrac.  I 
shall  count  upon  you  then.”  And  the  ladies  waved 
him  gracious  au  revoirs  from  the  balcony. 

“  O,  don’t  you  like  white  waistcoats,  Julia  ?  ” 
said  L^tte,  as  she  watched  him  down  the  street 
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They  are  gone.  Ella  went  up  to  help  with  the 
dresBes,  but  presently  the  maid  said,  in  her  rude  way, 
that  she  must  go  down  to  dinner,  and  she  could  not 
have  anybo<^  messing  the  things  about  while  she 
was  away.  Carter  hated  having  a  “  spy  ”  set  over 
her,  as  she  called  Miss  Ashford.  The  poor  little 
spy  went  back  to  the  drawing-room.  She  was  too 
melancholy  and  out  of  spirits  to  dress  herself  and 
go  out.  Her  face  was  still  smudgy,  and  she  had 
cried  a  little  over  Lisette’s  pink  tarlatane.  Her 
heart  sank  down,  down,  down.  She  did  so  long  for 
a  little  iiin  and  delight,  and  laughter  and  happiness. 
She  knew  her  father  would  say,  “  Where  is  Ella  ?  ” 
and  her  mother  would  answer,  “  0, 1  really  cannot 
account  for  Ella’s  fancies.  She  was  sulky  this  mom- 
ingagain.  I  cannot  manage  her  strange  tempers.” 

The  poor  child  chanced  to  see  her  shabby  face 
and  frock  and  tear-stained  cheeks  in  one  of  the  tall 
glasses  over  the  gilt  tables.  It  was  very  silly,  but 
the  wobegone  little  face  touched  her  so ;  she  was  so 
sorry  for  it  that  all  of  a  sudden  she  burst  out  sob, 
sob,  sob,  crying,  “  0,  how  nice  it  must  be  to  be 
loved  and  cherished,  and  very  happy  I  ”  she  thought. 
“  0,  I  could  be  so  good  if  they  would  only  love 
me !  ”  She  could  not  bear  to  think  more  directly  of 
her  father’s  change  of  feeling.  She  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  as  she  had  a  way  of  doi^,  all  in  a  little  heap, 
staring  at  the  empty  grate.  The  fire  had  burnt  out, 
and  no  one  had  thought  of  relighting  it.  For  a  few 
minutes  her  tears  overflowed,  and  she  cried  and 
cried  in  two  rivulets  down  her  black  little  face. 
She  thought  how  forlorn  she  was,  what  a  dull  life 
she  led,  how  alone  she  lived,  —  such  a  rush  of  re¬ 
gret  and  misery  overpowered  her,  that  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  unconscious  of  anything  else  but 
her  own  sadness.  .... 

She  did  not  hear  the  bell  ring,  nor  a  carriage 
stop,  nor  Lady  Jane’s  footsteps.  She  came  across 
the  room  and  stood  looking  at  her.  “  Wbv,  my  dear 
little  creature,  what  is  the  matter  ?”safd  the  old 
lady  at  last.  “  Crying  ?  don’t  you  know  ’  t  is  very 
naughty  to  cry,  no  matter  how  bad  things  are  ? 
Are  they  all  gone, —  are  you  all  alone  ?  ” 

Ella  jumped  up,  quite  startled,  blushed,  wiped 
her  tears  in  a  smudge.  “  I  thought  nobody  would 
see  me  cry,”  she  said,  “  for  they  are  all  gone  to  the 
Crj’stal  railace.” 

“  And  did  they  leave  you  behind  quite  by  your¬ 
self?  ”  the  old  lady  asked. 

“  They  were  so  sorry  they  had  no  room  for  me,” 
said  good-natured  little  Ella.  She  could  not  bear 
to  hear  people  blamed.  “  They  had  promised  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Bricabrac.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  said  Lady  Jane,  in  her  kind,  im¬ 
perious  way.  “  Why,  I  have  driven  in  from  Hamp¬ 
stead  on  purpose  to  go  there  too.  There ’s  a  great 
flower-show  to-day,  and  you  know  I  am  a  first- 
rate  gardener.  I  Ve  brought  up  a  great  hamper  of 
things.  Put  on  your  bonnet,  wash  your  face,  and 
come  along  directly.  I’ve  plenty  of  room.  Who  is 
that  talking  in  that  rude  way  ?  ”  for  at  that  instant 
Carter  called  out  from  the  drawing-room  door,  with¬ 
out  looking  in,  — 

“  Now  then.  Miss  Ella,  you  can  come  and  help 
me  fold  them  dresses.  I ’m  in  a  hurry.” 

Carter  was  much  discomposed  when  Lady  Jane 
appeared,  irate,  dignified. 

“  Go  up  stairs  directly,  and  do  not  forget  yourself 
again,”  smd  the  old  lady. 

“  O,  I  think  I  ought  to  go  and  fold  up  the 
dresses,”  stud  Ella,  hesitating,  flushing,  blushing, 
and  looking  more  than  gratefim  “  How  very,  very 


kind  of  you  to  think  of  me.  I ’m  afraid  they  would 
n’t,  —  I’m  afirmd  I’ve  no  bonnet.  O,  thank  you, 
I-but-” 

“  Nonsense,  child,”  said  Lady  Jane ;  “  my  maid 
shall  help  that  woman.  Here,”  ringing  the  bell  vio¬ 
lently,  to  the  footman,  —  “  what  nave  you  done 
with  the  hamper  I  brought  up  ?  let  me  see  it  un¬ 
packed  here  immediately.  Can’t  trust  those  people, 
my  dear,  —  always  see  to  everything  myself.” 

All  sorts  of  debcious  things,  scents,  colors,  spring- 
flowers  and  vegetables  came  out  of  the  hamper  in 
debghtful  confusion.  It  was  a  hamper  full  of  treas¬ 
ures,  —  sweet,  bright,  delicious-tast^,  —  asparagus, 
dafibdillies,  bluebells,  salads,  cauliflowers,  hot-house 
flowers,  cowsbps  from  the  fields,  azabas.  Ella’s  natty 
little  fingers  arranged  them  all  about  the  room  in 
plates  and  in  vases  so  perfectly  and  so  quickly,  that 
old  Lady  Jane  cried  out  in  admiration, — 

“Why,  you  would  be  a  first-rate  girl,  if  you 
did  n’t  cry.  Here,  you  John,  get  some  bowls  and 
trays  for  the  vegetables,  green  peas,  strawberries ; 
and  0,  here ’s  a  cucumber  and  a  nice  bttle  early 
pumpkin.  I  had  it  forced,  my  dear.  Your  stepmother 
tells  me  she  is  passionately  fond  of  pumpkins.  Here, 
John,  take  all  this  down  to  the  cook ;  tell  her  to  put  it 
in  a  cool  larder,  and  order  the  carriage  and  horses 
round  directly.  Now  then,”  to  Ella,  briskly,  “  go 
and  put  your  things  on,  and  come  along  with  me. 
I  ’ll  make  matters  straight  I  always  do.  There, 
go  directly.  I  can’t  have  the  horses  kept  Baton, 
my  coachman,  is  terrible  if  he  is  kept  waiting,  — 
frightens  me  to  death  by  his  driving  when  he  is  put 
out” 

Ella  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  longer ;  she  rushed 
up  stairs ;  her  bttle  feet  flew  as  they  used  to  do  for¬ 
merly.  She  came  down  in  a  minute,  panting,  rap¬ 
turous,  with  shining  hmr  and  a  bright  face,  in  her 
very  best  Sunday  friick,  cloak,  and  hat  Shabby 
enough  they  were,  but  she  was  too  happy,  too  ex¬ 
cited,  to  think  about  the  deficiencies  in  her  toilet 

“  Dear  me,  this  wiU  never  do,  I  see,”  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  at  her  disapprovingly ;  W  she  smiled 
so  kindly  as  she  spoke,  t^t  Ella  was  not  a  bit  bright¬ 
ened. 

“  Indeed,  I  have  no  other,”  she  said. 

“  John,”  cried  the  old  lady,  “  where  is  my  maid  ? 
Desire  her  to  come  and  speak  to  me  directly.  Now 
then,  sir !  ” 

All  her  servants  knew  her  ways  much  too  well 
not  to  fly  at  her  commands.  A  maid  appeared  as  if 
by  magic. 

“  Now,  Batter,  be  quick ;  get  that  blue  and  silver 
bournous  of  mine  from  the  wx  up  stairs, — it  will 
look  very  nice ;  and  a  pair  of  gray  kid  gloves.  Batter ; 
and  let  me  see,  my  dear,  you  would  n’t  look  web  in 
a  brocade.  No,  that  gray  satin  skirt.  Batter ;  her 
own  white  bodice  wiU  do,  and  we  can  buy  a  bonnet 
as  we  go  along.  Now,  quick ;  am  I  to  be  kept  wait¬ 
ing  aU  day  ?  ” 

EUa  in  a  moment  found  herself  transformed  some¬ 
how  into  the  most  magnificent  lady  she  had  seen  for 
many  a  day.  It  was  like  a  dream,  she  could  hard¬ 
ly  believe  it;  she  saw  herself  move  majestIcaUy, 
sweejHng  in  silken  robes  across  the  very  same  pier- 
glass,  where  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  looked  at 
the  wretched  bttle  melancholy  creature,  crying  with 
a  dirty  face,  and  watched  the  sad  tears  flowing . 

“  Now  then,  —  now  then,”  cried  Lady  Jane,  who 
was  always  saying,  “  Now  then,”  and  uimng  people 
on,  —  “  where ’s  my  page,  —  are  the  outriders  there  ? 
They  are  all  woruouse  boys,  my  dear ;  they  came 
to  me  as  thin  and  starved  as  church-mice,  and  the» 
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I  fatten  them  np  and  get  ’em  ntuadons.  I  alwajra 

fo  with  outriden.  One 's  obliged  to  keep  a  certain 
ignit^  in  these  Chartist  days,  —  universal  reform, 
—  su^ram,  —  vote  by  ballot  I ’ve  no  patience  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  all  rests  widi  us  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  well  aloof.  Get  in,  get  in !  Drive  to  Syden¬ 
ham,  if  you  please.” 

L^y  Jane’s  manners  entirely  changed  when  'she 
spoke  to  Raton.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  coachmen  from 
their  t)dl  boxes  rule  with  a  very  high  hand,  and  most 
ladies  tremble  before  them.  Raton  looked  very 
alarming  in  his  wig,  with  his  shoebucklcs  and  great 
red  face. 

What  a  fturr-tale  it  was !  There  was  little  Ella 
sitting  in  this  lovely  chariot,  galloping  down  the 
Brompton  Road,  with  all  the  little  boys  cheering 
and  hurrahing ;  and  the  little  outriders  clattering  on 
ahead,  and  the  old  lad  v  sitting  bolt  upright  as  pleased 
as  Punch.  She  really  had  been  going  to  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  but  I  think  if  she  had  not,  she  would  have  set 
off  instantly,  if  she  thought  she  would  make  anybody 
happy  by  so  doing.  They  stopped  at  a  shop  in  the 
Brompton  Road,  —  the  wondering  shopwoman  came 
out. 

“  A  white  bonnet,  if  you  please,”  said  Lady  Jane. 
“That  will  do  very  well.  Here,  child,  put  it  on, 
and  mind  you  don’t  crease  the  strings.”  And  then 
away  and  away  they  went  once  more  through  the 
town,  the  squares,  over  the  bridges.  Tliey  saw  the 
ships  and  steamers  coming  down  the  silver  Thames, 
but  the  carriage  never  stopped  :  the  outriders  paid 
the  tolls  and  mattered  on  ahead.  They  rolled  along 
pleasant  country  lanes  and  fields,  villas  and  coun¬ 
try-houses,  roadside  inns  and  pedestrians,  and  crawl¬ 
ing  carts  and  carriages.  At  the  end  of  three  quai^ 
ters  of  an  hour,  during  which  it  seemed  to  Ella  as  if 
the  whole  gay  cortege  had  been  flying  through  the 
lur,  they  sudaenly  stopped,  at  last,  at  the  great  gates 
of  a  Crystal  Palace  blazing  in  the  sun  and  standing 
on  a  hiU.  A  crowd  was  Wking  on.  All  sorts  of 
grand  people  were  driving  up  in  their  carriages ; 
splendid  ladies  were  passing  in.  Two  gentlemen  in 
white  waistcoats  were  dismounting  fiem  their  horses 
just  as  Ella  and  Lady  Jane  were  arriving.  They 
rushed  up  to  the  carriage-door,  and  helped  them  to 
the  ground. 

“  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  yon  ?  ”  said  Lady  Jane, 
as  soon  as  she  was  safely  deposited  on  her  two  little 
flat  feet  with  the  funny  old-fashioned  shoes. 

The  young  man  colored  up  and  bowed.  “  You 
don’t  rememMr  me.  Lady  Jane,”  he  said.  “  Charles 
Richardson,  —  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you 
at  Ash  Place,  and  at  Cliffe,  my  uncle’s  house.  This 
is  my  friend,  Mr.  Prettyman.” 

“  This  is  Mr.  lUchardson,  my  dear  Ella,  and  that 
is  Mr.  Prettyman.  Tell  them  to  come  back  in  a 
couple  of  hours  ”  (to  the  page),  “  and  desire  Raton 
to  see  that  the  horses  have  a  fe^.  Now  then  —  yes 
—  give  her  your  arm,  and  you  are  going  to  take  me  ? 
—  very  well,”  to  the  other  white  waistcoat ;  and  so 
they  went  into  the  palace. 

What  are  young  princes  like  now-ardays?  Do 
they  wear  diamond  aigrettes,  swords  at  their  sides, 
top-boots,  and  little  short  cloaks  over  one  shoulder  ? 
The  only  approach  to  romance  that  I  can  see,  is  the 
flower  in  their  button-hole,  and  the  nice  little  mous¬ 
taches  and  curly  beards  in  which  they  delight.  But 
all  the  same  brides  the  flower  in  the  button,  there 
is  also,  I'  think,  a  possible  flower  of  sentiment  still 
growing  in  the  soft  hearts  of  princes  in  these  days, 
as  in  the  old  days  long,  long  ago. 

Charles  Richardson  was  a  wort,  ugly  little  man, 


very  gentlemanlike,  and  well  dressed.  He  was  the 
next  heir  to  a  baronetcy :  he  had  a  pale  face  and 
a  snub  nose,  and  such  a  fine  estate  in  prospect  — 
Cliffe  Court  its  name  was  —  that  1  do  not  wonder  at 
Miss  Lisette’s  admiration  for  him.  As  for  Ella,  she 
thought  how  kind  he  had  been  on  the  stturs  that 
morning;  she  thought  what  a  bright,  genial  smile 
he  had.  How  charming  he  looked,  she  said  to  her¬ 
self  :  no,  never,  never  had  she  dreamt  of  any  one 
so  nice.  She  was  quite  —  more  than  satisfied,  no 
prince  in  romance  would  have  seemed  to  her  what 
this  one  was,  there  actually  walking  beside  her.  As 
for  Richardson  himself,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight  He  had  seen  many  thousand  young  ladies  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  not  one  of  them  to  compare 
with  this  sweet-faced,  ingenuous,  tender,  bright  lit¬ 
tle  creature.  He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  led  her 
along. 

Ella  observed  that  he  said  a  few  words  to  his 
friend  ;  she  little  guessed  their  purport'.  “  You  go 
first,”  he  whispered,  “  and  if  you  see  the  Ashfords, 
get  out  of  the  way.  I  should  have  to  walk  with 
those  girls,  and  my  heart  is  here  transfixed  forever. 
....  Where  have  I  seen  you  before?”  he  went 
on,  talking  to  Ella,  as  they  roamed  through  the 
beautiful  courts  and  gardens,  among  fountains  and 
flowers,  and  rare  objects  of  art.  “Forgive  me  for 
asking  you,  but  I  must  have  met  you  somewhere 
long  ago,  and  have  never  forgotten  you.  I  am 
haunted  by  your  face.”  Ella  was  too  much  ashamed 
to  tell  him  where  and  how  It  was  they  had  met  that 
very  morning.  She  remembered  him  perfectly,  but 
she  thought  ne  would  rush  away  and  leave  her,  if 
she  told  nim  that  the  untidy  little  scrub  upon  the 
stairs  had  been  herself.  And  she  was  so  happy; 
music  playing,  flowers  blooming,  the  great  wonder¬ 
ful  fairy  palace  flashing  overhe^ ;  the  kind,  clever,' 
delightful  young  man  to  escort  her ;  the  gay  com¬ 
pany,  the  glitter,  the  perfume,  the  statues,  the  in¬ 
teresting  figures  of  Indians,  the  dear,  dear,  kind 
Lady  Jane  to  look  to  for  sympathy  and  for  good- 
humored  little  nods  of  encouragement.  She  had 
never  been  so  happy ;  she  had  never  known  what  a 
wonder  the  palace  might  be.  Her  heart  was  so 
full.  It  was  all  so  lovely,  so  inconceivably  beauti¬ 
ful  and  delightful,  that  she  was  nearly  tipsy  with 
delight;  her  head  turned  for  an  instant,  and  she 
clung  to  young  Richardson’s  protecting  arm. 

“  Are  you  faint,  —  are  you  ill  ?  ”  he  said,  anxlous- 

.  . 

“O  no!”  said  Ella,  “it’s  only  that  everything 
is  so  beautiful ;  it  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear. 
I  —  I  am  not  often  so  happy ;  O,  it  is  so  charming ! 
I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  so  delightful  in  all 
the  world.”  She  looked  herself  so  charming  and 
unconscious  as  she  spoke,  looking  up  with  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face  out  of  her  white  bonnet,  that  the  young 
fellow  felt  as  if  he  must  propose  to  her,  then  and 
there,  off-hand,  on  the  very  spot ;  and  at  the  instant 
he  looked  up  passionately  —  O  horror !  —  he  caught 
sight  of  the  Ashfords,  mother,  daughters,  Madame 
de  Bricabrac,  all  in  a  row,  coming  nght  down  upon 
them. 

“  Prettyman,  this  way  to  the  right,”  cried  little 
Richardson,  desperately ;  and  Prettyman,  who  was 
a  good-natured  fellow,  said,  “  This  way,  please.  Lady 
Jane ;  there ’s  some  people  we  want  to  avoid  over 
there.” 

“I’m  sure  it  was,”  Lisette  said.  “I  knew  the 
color  of  his  wmstcoat  Who  could  he  have  been 
walking  with,  I  wonder  ?  ” 


CINDERELLA. 


“  Some  lady  of  rank,  evidently,"  said  Julia.  “  I 
think  they  went  up  into  the  «illery  in  search  of  us.” 

“  Let  us  TO  into  the  gallery,  dean,”  said  Mn. 
Ashford,  and  away  they  trudged. 

«««««• 

The  young  men  and  their  companions  had  gone 
into  the  Tropics,  and  meanwhile  were  sitting  under 
a  spreading  palm-tree,  eating  pink  ices ;  while  the 
music  played  and  played  more  delightfully,  and  all 
the  air  was  full  of  nowen  and  waltzes,  of  delight,  of 
sentiment.  To  young  Richardson  the  whole  palace 
was  Ella  in  everything,  in  every  sound,  and  flower 
and  fountmn ;  to  £ll^^  proung  Richardson  seemed  an 
enormous  giant,  and  his  kind  little  twinkling  eyes 
were  shining  all  round  her. 

Poor  dear !  she  was  so  little  used  to  being  happy, 
her  happiness  almost  overpowered  her. 

“  Are  you  going  to  the  m11  at  Guildhall,  to-mor¬ 
row  ?  ”  Sir.  Richardson  was  saying  to  his  unknown 
princess.  “  How  shall  I  ever  meet  you  again  ?  will 
you  not  tell  me  your  name  ?  But  —  ” 

“  I  wonder  what  o’clock  it  is,  and  where  your 
mother  can  be,  Ella,”  said  Lady  Jane  ;  “  it ’s  very 
odd  we  have  not  met.” 

«•«««• 

“  I  can’t  imagine  where  they  can  have  hid  them¬ 
selves,”  said  Julia,  very  crossly,  from  the  gallery 
overhead. 

“  I ’m  so  tired,  and  I ’m  ready  to  drop,”  said  Miss 
Lisette. 

“  O,  let  us  sit,”  groaned  Madame  de  Bricabrac. 
“  I  can  walk  no  more ;  what  does  it  matter  if  we  do 
not  find  your  friends  ?  ” 

“  If  we  take  our  places  at  the  door,”  said  Lisette, 
“  we  shall  be  sure  to  catch  them  as  they  pass.” 

««««•« 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  ball,”  said 
the  princess  doubtfully.  “I — I  don’t  know.”  Lady 
Jane  made  believe  not  to  be  listening.  'The  voices 
in  the  gallery  passed  on.  Lady  Jane  having  finished 
her  ice,  pulled  out  her  little  watch,  and  gave  a  scream 
of  terror.  “  Heavens !  my  time  is  up,”  she  said. 
“Raton  will  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits,  driving 
home.  Come,  child,  come,  —  come,  —  come.  Make 
haste,  —  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  escort,” 
and  she  went  skurrying  along,  a  funny  little  active 
^ure,  followed  by  the  breathless  young  people. 
Ihey  got  to  the  door  at  last,  where  Raton  was  wait¬ 
ing,  looking  very  ferocious.  “  O,  good  by,”  said 
EUa.  “  Thank  you  so  much,”  as  Richardson  helped 
her  into  the  chariot. 

“  And  you  will  not  forget  me  ?  ”  he  smd,  in  a  low 
voice.  “I  shall  not  need  any  name  to  remember 
you  by.” 

“  My  name  is  Ella,”  she  answered,  blushing,  and 
driving  ofif;  and  then  Ella  flung  her  arms  round 


Lady  Jane ! ” 

The  others  came  back  an  hour  after  them,  look¬ 
ing  extremely  cross,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find 
Lady  Jane  in  the  drawing-room.  “  I  am  not  going 
back  till  Wednesday,”  smd  the  old  lady.  “I’ve 

several  things  to  do  in  town . Well,  have  you 

had  a  pleasant  day  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Ashford  plaintively.  “  The 
Colonel  deserted  us ;  we  did  n’t  find  our  young  men 
till  just  as  we  were  coming  away.  We  are  aU  very 
tired,  and  want  some  supper.  Some  of  your  deb- 
cious  fruit.  Lady  Jane.” 

“  O  dear,  how  tired  lam!”  said  Julia. 


“  Poor  Richardson  was  in  very  bad  spirits,”  said 
Lisette. 

“  AVhat  a  place  it  is  for  losing  one  another,”  said 
old  Lady  Jane.  “  I  took  Ella  there  this  afternoon, 
and  though  I  looked  about  I  could  n’t  see  you  any¬ 
where.” 

“  EUa  /”  cried  the  other  girls,  astonished ;  was 
there  ?”....  But  they  were  too  much  ^raid  of 
Lady  Jane  to  object  more  openly. 

That  evening,  after  the  others  left  the  room,  as 
Ella  was  pouring  out  the  tea,  she  summoned  up 
courage  to  ask  whether  she  might  go  to  the  ball  at 
Guildhall  with  the  others  next  evening.  “Pray, 

Iiray,  please  take  me,”  she  implored.  Aus.  Ashford 
ooked  up  amazed  at  her  audacity. 

Poor  little  Ella !  refused,  scornM,  snubbed,  wound¬ 
ed,  pained,  and  disappointed.  She  finished  pouring 
out  the  tea  in  silence,  while  a  few  bitter,  scalding 
tears  dropped  from  her  eyes  into  the  teacups.  CoIch 
nel  Ashford  drank  some  of  them,  and  asked  for 
more  sugar  to  put  into  his  cup. 

“  There,  never  mind,”  he  said,  kindly.  He  felt 
vexed  with  his  wife,  and  sorry  for  the  child ;  but  he 
was,  as  usual,  too  weak  to  interfere.  “  You  know 
you  are  too  young  to  go  into  the  world,  Ella.  When 
your  sisters  are  married,  then  your  turn  will  come.” 

Alas !  would  it  ever  come  ?  The  day’s  delight  had 
given  her  a  longing  for  more ;  and  now  she  felt  the 
beautiful  glittering  vision  was  only  a  vbion,  and 
over  already :  the  doud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous 
palace ;  and  the  charming  prince  himself,  —  was  he 
a  vision  too  ?  Ah !  it  was  too  sad  to  think  of.  Pres¬ 
ently  Lisette  and  Julia  came  back :  they  had  been 
up  stairs  to  see  about  their  dresses. 

“  I  shall  wear  my  bird-of-paradise,  and  my  yellow 
tarlatane,”  said  Lisette ;  “  gold  and  purple  is  such  a 
lovely  contrast.” 

“  Gobert  has  sent  me  such  a  lovely  thing,”  said 
Julia;  “tricolor  flounces  all  the  way  up,  —  she  has 
so  much  taste.” 

Good  old  Lady  Jane  asked  her  maid  next  morning 
if  any  dress  was  being  got  ready  for  Miss  Ella. 
Hearing  that  she  was  not  going,  and  that  no  prepi- 
arations  were  being  made,  she  despatched  Batter  on 
a  secret  mission,  and  ordered  her  carriage  at  nine 
o’clock  that  evening.  She  went  out  herself  soon 
after  breakfast  in  a  hired  brougham,  dispensing  with 
the  outriders  for  once.  Ella  was  hard  at  work  all 
day  for  her  sisters :  her  little  fingers  quilleil,  fluted, 
frilled,  pleated,  pinned,  tacked  the  trimmings  ou 
their  dresses  more  dexterously  than  any  dressmaker 
or  maidservant  could  do.  She  looked  so  pretty,  so 
kind,  and  so  tired,  so  wistful,  as  she  came  to  help 
them  to  dress,  that  Lisette  was  quite  touched,  and 
said,  “  Well,  Ella,  I  should  n’t  wonder  if,  after  I  am 
snapped  up,  you  were  to  get  hold  of  a  husband  some 
day.  I  dare  say  some  people  might  think  you  nice- 
looking.” 

“  O,  do  you  think  so  really,  Lisette  ?  ”  said  Ella, 
quite  pleased ;  and  then  faltering,  “  Do  you  think 
....  Shall  you  see  Mr.  Richardson  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  shall,”  said  Lisette.  “  He  was  talk¬ 
ing  great  nonsense  yesterday  after  we  found  him ; 
saying  that  he  had  met  with  perfection  at  last,  — 
very  devoted  altogether;  scarcely  spoke  to  me  at 
all ;  but  that  is  the  greatest  proof  of  devotion,  you 
know.  I  know  what  ne  meant  very  well.  I  should 
n’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  was  to  propose  to-night. 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  shall  have  him.  I ’m  always 
afiwd  of  being  thrown  away,”  said  Lisette,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  at  her  tram. 
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Ella  longed  to  send  a  messam,  a  meting  of  some 
sort,  to  Lisette’s  adorer.  O,  now  ^e  envied  her ; 
what  would  she  not  have  given  to  be  TOing  too  ? . . . . 

“  What !  are  not  yon  dressing,  child  ?  ”  said  Lady 
Jane,  coming  into  the  room.  “Are  th^  again 
obliged  to  ctdl  for  Madame  de  Bricabrac  ?  I  had 


oblig^  to  call  for  Madame  de  Bricabrac  ?  I  had 
looked  up  a  pmr  of  shoebuckles  for  you  in  case  you 
went ;  but  keep  them  all  the  same,  they  only  want 
a  little  rubbing  up.” 

“  O,  thank  you ;  how  pretty  they  are ;  how  kind 
you  are  to  me,”  said  Ella,  sadly.  “I  —  I — am  not 
going.”  And  she  burst  out  crying. 

It  was  just  dreadful  not  to  go ;  the  poor  child  had 
had  a  great  draught  of  delict  the  day  before,  and 
she  was  aching  and  sickening  for  more,  and  longing 
with  a  passion  of  longing  which  is  only  known  to 
very  young  people, — she  looked  quite  worn  and 
pale  through  her  tears. 

“Rub  up  your  shoebuckles,  —  that  will  distract 
you,”  said  the  old  lady,  kindly.  “  They  are  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money,  though  they  are  only  paste ; 
and  if  you  peep  in  my  room  you  will  find  a  little 
pair  of  slippers  to  wear  them  with.  I  hope  they 
will  fit.  I  could  hardly  get  any  small  enough  for 
you.”  They  were  the  loveliest  little  white  satin 
slippers,  with  satin  heels,  all  embroidered  with  glass 
bea^ ;  but  small  as  they  were,  they  were  a  little 
loose,  only  Ella  took  care  not  to  say  so;  as  she  tried 
them  on. 

We  all  know  what  is  coming,  though  little  Ella 
had  no  idea  of  it.  The  ball  was  at  Guildhall,  one 
of  the  grandest  and  gayest  that  ever  was  given  in 
the  city  of  London.  It  was  in  honor  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  young  Princess,  who  had  just  landed  on  our 
shores.  Princes,  ambassadors,  nobles,  stars,  orders 
and  garters  and  decorations,  were  to  be  present ; 
all  the  grandest,  gayest,  richest,  happiest  people  in 
the  country,  all  the  most  beautiful  ladies  and  jewels 
and  flowers,  were  to  be  there  to  do  homage  to  the 
peerless  young  bride.  The  Ashfords  had  no  sooner 
started,  than  Lady  Jane,  who  had  been  very  mys¬ 
terious  all  day,  and  never  told  any  one  that  she  had 
been  to  the  city  to  procure  two  enormous  golden 
tickets  which  were  up  in  her  bedroom,  now  came, 
smiling  very  benevolently,  into  the  drawing-room. 
Little  Ella  was  standing  out  in  the  balcony  with  her 
pale  face  and  all  her  hair  tumbling  down  her  back. 
She  had  been  too  busy  to  put  it  up,  and  now  she 
was  only  thinking  of  the  ball,  and  picturing  the 
dear  little  ugly  disappointed  face  of  Prince  lUmiard- 
Bon,  when  he  should  look  about  everywhere  for  her 
in  vain,  while  she  was  standing  hopelessly  gazing 
after  the  receding  carriage. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  have  you  rubbed  up  the  shoe¬ 
buckles  ?  That  is  right,”  said  the  old  lady.  “  Now 
come  quick  into  my  room  and  see  some  of  my  con¬ 
juring.” 

Conjuring  1  It  was  the  most  beautiful  white  net 
dress,  froth^  and  frothed  up  to  the  waist,  and  looped 
up  with  long  grasses.  The  conjuring  was  her  own 
dear  old  pearl  necklace  with  the  diamond  clasp  and 
a  diamond  star  for  her  hair.  It  was  a  bunch  of 
grasses  and  delicate  white  azalias  for  a  head-dress, 
and  over  all  the  froth  a  great  veil  of  flowing  white 
net.  The  child  opened  her  violet  eyes,  gasped, 
screamed,  and  began  dancing  about  the  room  liae  a 
mad  thing,  jumping,  bounding,  clapping  her  hands, 
all  so  somy  and  gayly,  and  yet  so  lightly,  in  such  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  that  Lady  Jane  felt  she  was  more 
than  rewarded. 

•  ••»•« 

“  Ah  I  there  she  is  at  last  I”  cried  Mr.  Richard¬ 


son,  who  was  turning  carefully  round  and  round 
with  the  eneigetic  Lisette. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Lisette. 

Can  you  fan^  her  amazement  when  she  looked 
round  and  saw  Ella  appearing  in  her  snow  and  sun¬ 
light  dress,  looking  so  beaudful  that  everybody 
turned  to  wonder  at  her,  and  to  admire  ?  As  for 
Ella,  she  saw  no  one,  nothing ;  she  was  looking  up 
and  down,  and  right  and  Im,  for  the  kind  Cttle 
pale  plain  face  which  she  wanted. 

“  Excuse  me  one  minute,  Miss  Lisette,”  said  Mr. 
Richardson,  leaving  poor  Lisette  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  rushing  forward. 

“  Are  you  engaged,”  Ella  heard  a  breathless  voice 
saying  in  her  ear,  “  for  the  next  three,  six,  twenty 
dances  ?  I  am  so  delighted  you  have  come  I  1 
thought  you  never  were  coming.” 

Julia  had  no  partner  at  all,  and  was  standing 
close  by  the  entrance  with  her  mother.  They  were 
both  astounded  at  the  apparition.  Mrs.  Ashford 
came  forward  to  make  sure  that  her  eyes  were  not 
deceiving  her.  Could  it  be  —  ?  Yes  —  no  —  yes,  it 
was  Ella.  She  flicked  her  fan  indignantly  into  an 
alderman’s  eye,  and  looked  so  fierce,  that  the  child 
began  to  tremble. 

“  Please  forgive  me,  mamma,”  said  Ella,  plteous- 

^y-  . 

“  Forgive  you  1  never,”  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  indig¬ 
nant.  “  What  does  all  this  mean,  pray  ?  ”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “  Lady  Jane,  I  really  must  —  ”  and  then 
she  stopped,  partly  because  she  was  so  angry  she 
could  scarcely  speak,  and  partly  because  she  could 
not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Lady  Jane  until  the  sea¬ 
son  was  over. 

“  You  really  must  forgive  me,  dear  Lydia,”  said 
Lady  Jane.  “  She  wanted  to  come  so  much,  I 
could  not  resist  bringing  her.” 

Weber’s  inspiriting  last  waltz  was  being  played ; 
the  people  and  music  went  waving  to  and  fro  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  sudden  sharp  notes  of  exceed¬ 
ing  sweetness  sounded,  and  at  the  sound  the  figures 
all  swayed  in  harmony.  The  feet  kept  unseen 
measure  to  the  music ;  the  harmonious  rhythm 
thrilled  and  controlled  them  all.  The  music  was 
like  an  enchantment,  which  kept  them  moving  and 
swaying  in  circles  and  in  delightful  sulfiection.  Las¬ 
situde,  sadness,  disappointment,  EUa^  alarm,  all 
melted  away  for  the  time;  pul^  beat,  and  the 
dancers  seesawed  to  the  measure. 

All  that  evening  young  Richardson  danced  with 
Ella  and  with  no  one  else  :  they  scarcely  knew  how 
the  time  went.  It  was  a  fairy  world :  they  were 
flying  and  swimming  in  melody,  —  the  fairy  hours 
went  by  to  music,  in  light,  in  delightful  companionr 
ship.  Ella  did  not  care  for  Mrs.  Ashford’s  darken¬ 
ing  looks,  for  anything  that  might  happen  :  she  was 
so^appy  in  the  moment,  she  almost  foigot  to  look 
for  Lady  Jane’s  sympathetic  glance. 

“  You  must  meet  me  in  me  ladies’  cloak-room 
punctuallv  at  half  past  eleven,”  her  patroness  had 
whispered  to  her.  “  I  cannot  keep  Riaton,  with  his 
bad  cough,  out  after  twelve  o’clock.  Mind  you  are 
punctual,  for  I  have  pronused  not  to  keep  him 
waiting.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  dear  Lady  Jane,”  said  Ella,  and  away 
she  daneed  again  to  the  music.  And  time  went  on, 
and  Julia  had  no  partners ;  and  Colonel  Ashford 
came  up  to  his  wife,  sayii^,  “  I ’m  so  glad  you  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Ella  too.  Imw  nice  she  is  looking! 
What  is  the  matter  irith  Julia;  why  don’t  she 
dance?”  Tnmty,  tnmty,  tum^,  went  the  instru¬ 
ments.  And  meanwhile  Mr.  Kchardson  was  say* 
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ing,  “  Your  dancing  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fairy  I 
puce  saw  in  a  field  at  Clifie  long  ago.  Nobody 
would  ever  believe  me,  but  I  did  see  one.” 

"  A  fairy,  —  what  was  she  like  ?  ”  asked  Ella. 

“  She  was  very  like  you,”  said  Mr.  Richardson, 
laughing.  “  I  do  believe  it  teas  you,  and  that  was 
the  time  when  I  saw  you  before.” 

“  No,  it  was  not,”  said  Ella,  blushing,  and  feeling 
she  ought  to  confess.  “  I  will  tell  you,”  she  said, 
« if  you  will  promise  to  dance  one  more  dance  with 
me,  after  you  know.  Only  one.” 

“  Then  you,  too,  remember,”  he  cried,  eagerly. 
“  One  more  dance  ?  —  twenty  —  for  ever  and  ever. 
Ah,  you  must  know,  you  must  guess  the  feeling  in 
my  heart.  .  .  .  .” 

“  Listen,  first,”  said  Ella,  trembling  very  much 
and  waltzing  on  very  slowly.  “  It  was  only  the 
other  day  —  ”  The  clock  struck  three  quarters. 

“  Ella,  I  am  going,”  said  Lady  Jane,  tapping  her 
on  the  shoulder.  “  Come  along,  my  dear  —  ” 

“  One  word  1  ”  cried  Richardwn,  eagerly. 

“  You  can  stay  with  your  mother,  if  you  like,” 
the  old  lady  went  on,  preoccupied,  —  she  was  think¬ 
ing  of  her  coachman’s  ire,  —  “  but  I  advise  you  to 
come  with  me.” 

“  O,  pray,  pray  stay !  ”  said  young  Richardson ; 
“  where  is  your  mother  ?  Let  me  go  and  ask  her  ?  ” 

“  You  had  better  go  yourself,  Ella,”  said  old  Lady 
Jane.  “  Will  you  give  me  your  atm  to  the  door. 
Hr.  Richardson  ?  ” 

Ella  went  up  to  Mrs.  Ashford  —  she  was  bold 
with  happiness  to-night  —  and  made  her  request. 
**  Stay  with  me  ?  certainly  not,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  You  do  me  great  honor,”  said  the  lady, 
langhing  seuxiastically.  “  Lady  Jane  brought  you. 
Lady  Jane  must  take  you  back,”  said  the  stepmoth¬ 
er.  “  Follow  your  chaperone  if  you  please,  I  have 
no  room  for  you  in  my  brougham.  Go  directly, 
Missl”  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  so  savagely  that  the  poor 
child  was  quite  frightened  and  set  on  running  after 
the  other  two. 

She  would  have  caught  them  up,  but  at  that  in¬ 
stant  Lisette  —  who  had  at  last  secured  a  partner 
—  came  waltzing  up  in  such  a  violent,  angry  way, 
that  she  bumped  right  up  against  the  litue  dying 
maiden  and  nearly  knocked  her  down.  Ella  gave 
a  low  cry  of  pain ;  they  had  trodden  on  her  foot 
roughly,  —  they  had  wounded  her ;  her  little  satin 
slipper  had  come  off.  Poor  Ella  stooped  and  tried 
to  pull  at  the  slipper,  but  other  couples  came  surg¬ 
ing  up,  and  she  was  alone,  and  mghtened,  and 
obuged  to  shuffle  a  little  way  out  of  the  crowd  before 
she  could  get  it  on.  The  poor  little  frightened  thing 
thought  she  never  should  get  through  the  crowcL 
She  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  cloak-room :  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  hours  getting  there. 
At  last  she  reached  it,  only  to  see,  to  her  dismay,  as 
she  went  in  at  one  door  the  other  two  going  out  of 
another  a  long  way  off!  She  called,  but  th^  did 
not  hear  her,  and  at  the  same  moment  St  Paul’s 
great  clock  began  slowly  to  strike  twelve.  “  My 
cloak,  my  cloak,  anything,  please,”  she  cried  in  great 
agitation  and  anxiety;  and  a  stupid,  bewildered 
maid  hastily  threw  a  shabby  old  shawl  over  her 
riioulders,  —  it  belonged  to  some  assistant  In  the 
place. 

Little  Ella,  more  and  more  frightened,  pulled  it 
np  as  she  hurried  along  the  blocked  passages  and 
corridors  all  lined  with  red  and  thronged  with  peo¬ 
ple.  They  all  stared  at  her  in  surprise  as  she  flew 
along.  Presently  her  net  tunic  caught  in  a  doorway 
and  tore  into  a  long  ragged  shred  which  trailed  af¬ 


ter  her.  In  her  agitation  her  comb  fell  out  of  her 
hair, — she  looked  all  scared  and  frightened, no¬ 
body  would  have  recognized  the  beautiful  triumphal 
princess  of  half  an  hour  before.  She  heard  the  link- 
men  calling,  “  Peppercome’s  carriage  stops  the 
way  1  ”  and  she  hurried  faster  and  faster  down  the 
endless  piassages  and  steps,  and  at  last,  just  as  she 
got  to  the  doorway,  —  O  horror !  she  saw  the  car¬ 
riage  and  outriders  going  gleaming  off  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  while  everything  mse  looked  black,  dark,  and 
terrible. 

“  Stop,  stop,  please  stop  I  ”  cried  little  Ella,  rush¬ 
ing  out  into  the  street  through  the  amazed  footmen 
and  linkmen.  Stop !  stop !  ”  she  cried,  flying  past 
Richardson  himself,  who  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes.  Raton  only  whipped  his  horses,  and  Ella  saw 
them  disappearing  into  gloom  in  the  distance  in  a 
sort  of  agony  of  d^pair.  She  was  excited  beyond 
measure,  and  exaggerated  all  her  feelings.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Go  back  ?  —  that  was  impossible ; 
walk  home? — she  did  not  know  her  way.  Was  it 
fancy  ?  —  was  not  somebody  following  her  ?  She 
felt  quite  desperate  in  the  moonlight  and  darkness. 
At  that  instant  it  seemed  to  her  like  a  fairy  chariot 
coming  to  her  rescue,  when  a  cabman,  who  was 
slowly  passing,  stopped  and  said,  “  Cab,  mum  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  0  yes !  To  Onslow  ^uare,”  cried  Ella, 
jumping  in  and  shutting  the  door  in  delight  and  re¬ 
lief.  ^e  drove  oflf  just  as  the  bewildered  little 
Richardson,  who  had  followed  her,  reached  the 
spot.  He  came  up  in  time  only  to  see  the  cab  drive 
oS*,  and  to  pick  up  something  which  was  lying  shin¬ 
ing  on  the  pavement.  It  was  one  of  the  diamond 
buckles  which  had  fallen  from  her  shoe  as  she  jumped 
in.  This  little  diamond  buckle  might,  perhaps,  have 
led  to  her  identification  if  young  Richardson  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  of  ascertaining  from  old 
Lai^  Jane  Ella’s  name  and  address. 

ELe  sent  a  servant  next  morning  with  a  little  par¬ 
cel  and  a  note  to  inquire  whether  one  of  the  ladles 
had  lost  what  was  enclosed,  and  whether  Colonel 
Ashford  would  see  him  at  one  o’clock  on  business. 

“  Dear  me,  what  a  pretty  little  buckle  1  ”  said 
Lisette,  trj'ing  it  on  her  large  flat  foot.  “  It  looks 
very  nice,  don’t  it,  Julia  ?  I  think  I  guess,  —  don’t 
you  ?  —  what  he  is  coming  for  ?  I  sh^  say  ‘  No.’  ” 

“  It ’s  too  small  for  you.  It  would  do  better  for 
me,”  said  Julia,  contemplating  her  own  long  slipper, 
embellished  with  the  diamonds.  “It  is  not  ours. 
We  must  send  it  back,  I  suppose.” 

“  A  shoebuckle,”  said  Ella,  coming  in  from  the 
kitchen,  where  she  had  been  superintending  pre¬ 
serves  in  her  little  brown  frock.  “  Let  me  see  it. 
O,  how  glad  I  am ;  it  is  mine.  Look  here !  ”  and 
she  pulled  the  fellow  out  of  her  pocket.  “Lady 
Jane  gave  them  to  me.” 

And  so  the  prince  arrived  before  luncheon,  and 
was  closeted  with  Colonel  Ashford,  who  gladly  gave 
his  consent  to  what  he  wanted.  And  when  Mrs. 
Ashford  began  to  explain  things  to  him,  as  was  her 
way,  he  did  not  listen  to  a  single  word  she  said. 
He  was  so  absorbed  wondering  vroen  Ella  was  com¬ 
ing  into  the  room.  He  thought  once  he  heard  a 
little  rustle  on  the  stairs  outside,  and  he  jumped  up 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  It  was  Ella,  sure  enough, 
in  her  shabby  little  gown.  Then  he  knew  where 
and  when  he  had  seen  her  before. 

“  Ella,  why  did  you  run  away  from  me  last 
night?”  he  said.  “You  see  I  have  followed  you 
after  all.” 

'They  were  so  good,  so  happy,  so  devoted  to  one 
another,  that  even  Lisette  and  Julia  relented. 
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Dear  little  couple  ;  good  luck  go  with  them,  happi¬ 
ness,  content,,  and  plenty,  'fiiere  was  something 
quite  touching  in  their  youth,  tenderness,  and  sim- 
j>licity,  and  as  tliey  drove  off  in  their  carriage  for 
the  honeymoon.  Lady  Jane  flung  the  verj'  identical 
satin  slipper  after  them  which  Mia  should  have  lost 
at  the  balL 


LIFE  IN  VENICE  * 

Although  often  described  before  by  various 
travellers  and  tourists,  Venice  will  always  afford 
matter  for  an  entertaining  volume ;  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  especially,  when  affairs  on  the  Continent 
are  looking  so  ominous  in  that  quarter,  such  a  work 
is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  a  large  number 
of  English  readers.  The  bmk  now  liefore  us  is  the 
narrative  of  a  three  years’  residence  in  Venice,  by  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  government. 
Tiie  work  was  completed  and  prepared  for  press 
two  years  ago,  but  the  proof-sheets  were  not  at  the 
time  corrected  by  the  writer,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  pages  over-run  with  typographical  errors. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Ixwk  is  in  other 
respects  beautifully  printed.  The  author’s  style 
throughout,  in  common  with  many  of  the  writers  of 
bis  country,  is  deeply  tainted  with  “  Americanisms  ” 
and  slang ;  and  a  few  national  prejudices,  together 
with  that  old  and  deep-rooted  dislike  of  Englishmen, 
which  is  found  so  often  among  Americans  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  continental  neighbors,  occasionally  re¬ 
veal  themselves.  However,  notwithstanding  these 
objections,  the  book  is  interesting,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  valuable,  as  presenting  to  the  reader  a  very 
minute  and  lively  picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  a 
people  concerning  whose  domestic  habits  but  little 
has  hitherto  been  written.  Tliis  part  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Howells  seems  to  have  studied  very  elaborately 
and  attentively ;  but  he  lias  likewise  a  keen  eye  for 
the  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and,  although  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  sometimes  deformed  by  the  mannerisms  we 
have  just  mentioned,  he  describes  all  the  grand  and 
noteworthy  objects  and  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
in  Venice  with  a  highly  graphic  pen. 

When  our  author  first  arrived  in  Venice  from 
Vienna,  after  his  journey  by  rail  and  gondola,  he 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  that  careless  life  of 
indolence  and  ease  which  he  noticed  as  common 
among  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city;  and, 
as  there  was  generally  “  something  rare  and  worthy 
to  be  seen,”  either  in  the  way  of  architecture  or 
sculpture,  or,  failing  that,  in  “  interesting  squalor 
and  picturesque  wretchedness,”  his  time  was  always 
pretty  well  occupied,  his  attention  being  less  taken 
up,  as  he  himself  observes,  “  in'  proper  objects  of 
interest,  than  in  the  dirty  neighborhoods  that  reeked 
with  unwholesome  winter  damps  below,  and  peered 
curiously  out  with  frowsy  heads  and  beautiful  eyes 
from  the  high,  heavy-shuttered  casements  above.” 
The  theatres  of  Venice  were  the  chief  sources  of 
amusement  with  Mr.  Howells  during  his  first  win¬ 
ter’s  residence  there,  as  he  passed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  different  places 
of  dramatic  entertainment.  He  went,  however, 
much  more  frequently  to  those  houses  where  comedy 
and  melodrama  form  the  staple  of  the  performances 
than  to  the  opera,  as  the  latter  was  but  indifferently 
done,  although  the  Venetians,  according  to  our 
author,  are  quite  as  fond  of  music  now  as  they  ever 
were.  But  they  no  longer  cultivate  it,  and  this 
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degeneracy  is  to  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the 
decline  in  Venice  of  almost  everything  that  is 
gniat  or  beauriful  since  her  subjection  to  Austria. 
The  Venetians  themselves  do  not  frequent  the 
theatres  very  much,  the  audiences  being  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  Austrians,  and  of  people 
from  some  of  tne  other  states  of  Germany.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  performance,  the  whole  house  presents  a 
singularly  tame  and  cheerless  aspect ;  there  is  an 
utter  abrance  of  gayetv,  either  in  dresses  or  man¬ 
ners,  and  no  Venetian  iady  who  has  anything  of  a 
position  to  maintiun  ever  goes  to  the  opera  at 
Veniee.  Mr.  Howells  patronized  the  numerous 
puppet-shows  that  are  to  be  seen  here  above  al¬ 
most  every  other  kind  of  dramatic  exhibition, 
and  constantly  went  to  the  theatre  of  the  Marion- 
nettes,  and  of  a  kindred  class  of  puppets  called 
Burratini  (clowns  or  fools).  Of  the  performance 
of  one  of  these  latter  companies  of  automaton  ac¬ 
tors  our  author  gives  the  following  humorous  ac¬ 
count  :  — 

“I  only  remember  to  have  made  out  one  of  their 
comedies,  a  play  in  which  an  ingenious  lover  procured 
his  rich  and  successful  rival  to  be  arrested  for  lunacy, 
and  married  the  di.sputed  3’oung  person,  while  the  other 
was  raging  in  a  madhouse.  This  play  is  performed  to 
enthusiastic  audiences ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  fa¬ 
vorite  drama  of  the  ‘  Burattini  ’  appears  to  be  a  sardonic 
farce,  in  which  the  chief  character  —  a  puppet  ten  inches 
high,  with  a  fixed  and  staring  expression  of  Mephisto- 
phclian  good-nature  and  wickedness  —  dclndes  other 
and  weak-minded  puppets  into  trusting  him,  and  then 
beats  them  with  a  club  upon  the  back  of  the  head  until 
they  die.  The  murders  of  this  infamous  creature,  which 
are  always  executed  in  a  spirit  of  jocose  mmifroid,  and 
accompanied  bv  humorous  remarks,  are  received  with 
the  keenest  relish  by  tbc  spectators ;  and,  indeed,  the 
action  is  every  way  worthy  of  applause.  The  dramatic 
spirit  of  the  Italian  race  seems  to  communicate  itself  to 
these  puppets,  and  they  perform  their  parts  with  a  fidel¬ 
ity  to  theatrical  unnaturalness  which  is  wonderful.  I 
have  witnessed  death-agonies  on  these  little  stages  which 
the  great  American  tragedian  himself  (whoever  he  may 

happen  to  be)  could  not  surpass  in  degree  of  energy . 

Their  audiences,  as  I  said,  are  always  interesting,  and 
comprise,  first,  boys  ragged  and  dirty  in  inverse  ratio 
to  their  size  ;  then  weak  little  girls,  supporting  immense 
weight  of  babies ;  then  Austrian  soldiers,  with  long 
coats  and  short  pipes ;  lumbering  Dalmat  sailors ;  a 
transient  Greek  or  Turk ;  Venetian  loafers,  pale-faced, 
8tatucs<iuo.  with  the  drapery  of  their  cloaks  thrown  over 
their  shoulders ;  young  women  with  bare  heads  of  thick 
black  hair ;  old  women,  all  fluff  and  fangs ;  wooden- 
shod  cofUadini,  with  hooded  cloaks  of  coarse  brown ; 
then  boys  —  and  boys.” 

This  kind  of  play  or  comedy  was  the  principal 
amusement  in  the  way  of  dramatic  art  among  the 
Italian  nation,  generally,  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  Goldoni,  some  of  whose  plays  are 
written  in  French,  either  introduced  or  restored  the 
regular  acting  comedy  to  Italy ;  but  in  almost  all 
his  comedies  (or  at  least  those  written  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian  dialect)  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  low  buf¬ 
foons  who  f^re  so  conspicuously  in  the  commedia  a 
braccio,  or  “  comedy  by  the  yard,”  which  took  its 
rise  from  the  Marionnette  drama,  and  was  so  called 
because  the  outline  of  the  plot  and  action  of  the 

fiiece  was  all  that  the  dramatist  supplied,  the  per- 
brmers  furnishing  the  dialogue,  which  they  gener¬ 
ally  invented  extemporaneously  as  the  play  pro¬ 
gressed.  Several  of  the  dramatic  persona;  in  the 
commedia  a  braccio,  such  as  Arleccnino,  Pantalon, 
Scaramuccia,  Polichinelle,  or  Punchinello,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  appear  to  have  a  decided  affinity  to  the  charac- 
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ten  of  our  modem  English  pantomime  and  street 
puppet-shows,  of  which  they  were  probably  the  ori- 

e'n,  although  the  old  Italian  buffoons  differed  great- 
our  own  mountebanks  in  most  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  and  attributes. 

On  one  occasion,  after  the  present  writer  had  wit¬ 
nessed  from  the  balcony  on  the  Grand  Canal  a  very 
fierce  and  angry  dispute  between  two  gondolien, 
which  he  expected  to  see  terminate  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  with  broken  heads,  but  which  he  was  quite  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  settled  amicably,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  .*ecompensed,  in  course  of  time,  by  lus  see¬ 
ing  the  corpse  of  an  Austrian  officer  pass  close  by 
bis  window  on  the  canal.  He  thus  describes  this 
solemn  sight :  — 

“There  was  some  compensation, — coming,  like  all 
compensation,  a  long  while  after  the  loss,  —  in  mv  for- 
tnne  of  seeing  a  funeral  procession  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  had  a  singular  and  imposing  solemnity  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  place.  It  was  the  funeral  of  an  Austrian 
neral,  whose  coffin,  muuntcil  on  a  sable  cahifaico,  was 
mo  upon  the  middle  Itoatof  three  that  moved  abreast. 
The  barges  on  either  side  bristled  with  the  bayonets  of 
soldiery,  but  the  dead  man  was  alone  in  his  boat,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  strange  figure  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  and  rested  its  glittering  hand  upon  the  black  fall 
of  the  drapery.  This  was  a  man  clad  rap^-pie  in  a 
perfect  suit  of  gleaming  mail,  with  his  visor  down,  and 
nis  shoulders  swept  by  the  heavy  raven  plumes  of  his 
helm.  As  at  times  he  moved  from  side  to  side,  and 
glanced  upward  at  the  old  palaces  sad  in  the  yellow 
morning  light,  he  put  out  ot  sight  for  me  everything 
else  upon  the  canal,  and  seemed  the  ghost  of  some  cru¬ 
sader  come  back  to  Venice,  in  wonder  if  this  city,  lying 
dead  under  .the  hoofs  of  the  Croat,  were  indeed  that 
same  haughty  Lady  of  the  Sea  who  had  once  sent  her 
blind  old  Doge  to  beat  down  the  pride  of  an  empire,  and 
disdain  its  crown.” 

As  may  be  supposed,  both  the  city  and  state  of 
Venice  have,  since  the  dominion  of  Austria,  sadly 
degenerated  from  their  former  splendor  and  gayety. 
The  Venetian  Carnival,  which  once  lasted  half  the 
year,  and  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
splendid  fetes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  now  quite 
discontinued,  and  so  are  nearly  all  the  other  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  city,  the  national  holidays  and  festivi¬ 
ties  of  the  people  being  formerly  commemorative  of 
historical  events,  such  as  victories  of  the  stern  old  ar¬ 
istocratic  Republic,  which  of  course  would  not  now  be 
allowed.  Conversazioni  are  still  held  at  some  houses, 
and  balls  and  parties  are  also  occasionally  given ; 
but  the  Venetians,  take  them  on  the  whole,  are,  in 
the  words  of  our  author,  “  a  nation  in  mourning,” 
the  greater  number  of  the  upper  classes  leading  a 
“  life  of  listless  seclusion.”  Indeed,  Mr.  Howells 
seems  to  consider  the  whole  history  of  Venice  as  a 
kind  of  romance,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
place  as  a  mere  vision  from  which  the  world  will 
wake  up  some  morning,  and  find  out  that,  after  all, 
there  never  really  was  such  a  city. 

Before  the  subjection  of  Venice  to  Austria, 
eleven  civil  and  political  fetes  were  held  annually 
in  the  city,  and  jilso  several  religious  celebrations, 
of  which  latter  two  are  still  observed,  viz.  “  that 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redentore  on  the  Gindecca, 
and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Salute  on  the  Grand 
Canal ;  both  votive  churches,  built  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  ci^’s  deliverances  from  the  pest  in  1578 
and  1630.”  The  Venetians  likewise  still  religiously 
observe  the  Slst  of  January,  the  day  on  which  the 
body  of  St.  Mark  was  brought  to  Venice  from 
Alexandria  in  the  year  828,  “though,”  observes 
Mr.  Howells,  “  the  iestival  has  lost  all  the  splendor 


which  it  received  from  civil  interventicMi.”  In  lien  / 
of  the  Carnival,  Venice  is  now  afflicted  eveiy  year 
by  a  party  of  wretched  mummers  called  facchini, 
whom  the  population  shun  with  scorn,  and  who, 
fantastically  dressed  in  female  apparel,  with  masks 
and  horns,  “  go  from  shop  to  shop,  droning  forth 
a  stupid  80^,  and  levying  tribute  upon  the  shop¬ 
keepers.”  'fte  festival  of  Christmas  appears  to  be 
celebrated  in  Venice  in  pretty  much  the  same  style 
as  in  this  country,  only  that  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  and  observances  are  far  more  numerous  and 
important,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a 
Catholic  state.  Both  on  Christmas  eve  and  Christ¬ 
mas  day  in  Venice,  as  here,  p^ple  for  the  most  part 
dine  at  home  with  their  families,  and  invite  parties 
of  their  most  intimate  fnends ;  the  shops  are  closed, 
and  all  business  is  suspended.  At  midnight  on 
Christmas  eve,  high  mass  is  held  at  all  the  churches, 
to  which  the  populace  flock  in  crowds,  and  on  the 
day  after  Christmas  day  the  theatres  are  reopened. 
The  custom  of  Christmas  presents  and  New-i ear’s 
gifts  is  not  unknown  in  Venice,  and  it  seems  that 
there,  as  here,  a  system  of  extortion  is  practised  by 
tradesmen  and  servants,  and  that  at  Christmas-time 
people  are  always  expected  to  make  a  small  dona¬ 
tion  in  money  to  everybody  who  has  served  them  in 
anv  way  dunng  the  year. 

In  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  on  the  present 
state  of  Venice,  Mr.  Huwelb  says  that  the  best 
society  in  the  city  consists  of  physicians,  advocates, 
and  the  more  wealthy  class  of  merchants  with  their 
families.  Shopkeepers  and  the  master-artisans,  he 
observes,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  social  life,  in  the 
American  sense.  Common  domestic  servants  are 
both  numerous  and  cheap  in  Venice,  but  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  habits,  and  untrustworthy.  Ve¬ 
netian  ladies  of  fashion  receive  calls  one  day  in 
every  week,  and  on  these  occasions  the  number  of 
visitors  sometimes  amounts  to  three  hundred,  at 
which  times  nobody  ever  sits  down,  and  few  of  the 
guests  do  more  than  just  exchange  a  word  with  the 
hostess.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Venice 
with  regard  to  Austria  and  the  Austrians,  our  author 
sap  that  the  hatred  of  the  latter  people  by  the  Ital¬ 
ians  is  deep-seated  and  inappeasable ;  but,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  new  or  recent,  it  did  not  come  on 
in  all  its  bitter  intensity  until  “  the  defeat  of  Vene¬ 
tian  hopes  of  union  with  Italy  in  1859,  when  Napo¬ 
leon  found  the  Adriatic  at  Peschiera,  and  the  peace 
of  Villafranca  was  concluded.  ”  Italians  and  Aus- 
tri.an8,  or,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  in  Venice  to 
call  them,  Italianissimi  and  Austriacanti,  alwap 
keep  strictly  and  rigidly  apart  firom  each  other  at 
the  cafes  and  all  other  places  of  public  resort  at 
Venice,  and  you  may  alwap  know  a  man’s  politics 
at  once  by  the  beard  he  wears,  as  no  Austrian  ever 
^rts  an  imperial,  and  no  Italian  ever  shaves  it. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  in  spite  of  their  political 
feelings,  the  Venetians  bear  no  individual  ill-will  to 
the  Austrians,  but  appear  to  have  rather  a  contempt¬ 
uous  liking  for  them;  and  the  Austrians,  in  their 
turn,  being  an  amiable  people,  never  wantonly  in¬ 
sult  or  affront  anybody,  and  try  not  to  engender 
personal  malice.  There  exists  at  Venice  a  secret 
society  called  the  Comitato  Veneto,  which  has 
agents  and  spies  in  eve^  part  of  the  state,  who 
constantly  inrorm  it  of  “  inimical  action,  ”  and  who 
endeavor  to  promote  the  union  of  Venice  with  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Although  constant  arrests  of  suspi¬ 
cious  persons  are  being  made,  no  member  of  this 
mysterious  body  has  ever  yet  heen  identified.  Mr. 
Howells  concludes  his  work  by  observing  that  noth- 
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ing  c&n  be  more  praiseworthy  in  the  Venetian  char¬ 
acter  generally  than  its  desire  for  liberty,  and  its 
sacrifice  of  everything  pleasant  in  life  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  which  is  great  and  noble ;  tmd  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Venetians  ought  immediately  to  be 
made  free. 


THE  MOLESON. 


“  What  is  the  Moldson?  ”  you  will  probably  ask. 

Baedeker,  the  best  tourists’  guide  to  Switzerland 
(who  leads  you  step  by  step,  over  hill  and  dale, 
by  paths  which  he  has  explored  himself,  and  who 
keeps  innkeepers  a  little  in  check  by  the  mention 
he  makes  of  their  various  prices),  replies  in  these 
laconic  terms :  — 

“  The  Mol^n  (6,172  feet),  a  continuation  of  the 
Jaman,  the  most  advanced  summit  of  the  plateau, 
the  Rigi  of  western  Switzerland,  an  exceedingly 
abrupt  cone  in  every  direction,  recognizable  in  all 
the  panoramas  of  this  region,  surrounded  by  numer¬ 
ous  pastures  and  forests,  possesses  a  flora  of  peculiar 
richness.  No  habitations  are  to  be  found  on  this 
eminence,  except  a  few  wretched  hovels  a  league 
from  the  top.  Extensive  panorama.  The  paths  are 
impracticable  for  horses.  At  Albeuve,  guides  may 
be  obtained  at  moderate  charges.”  A  more  recent 
edition  (the  sixth)  adds,  “  The  ascent  is  usually 
made  by  starting  from  Bulle  (4  hours),  from  Gruyhre 
(3  hours),  from  Semsales  or  from  Vaulruz  on  the 
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western  slope  (3  to  8^  hours).  We  by  no  means 
recommend  this  latter  path ;  because,  at  the  outset, 
you  pass  over  another  steep  mountain,  which  you 
have  to  redcscend,  solely  to  reach  the  foot  of  the 
Moldson.  Refreshments,  and  four  (?)  beds,  at  the 
chfilet  Plan6,  one  hour  fiom  the  summit” 

I  had  already  seen  a  portion  of  Switzerland.  From 
Zurich  I  had  crossed  the  Albis,  my  first  and  facile  ac¬ 
quaintance  with'  mountains.  From  Zug  and  Arth  I 
had  performed  the  splendid  and  comfortable  ascent 
of  the  Rigi,  with  beaten  paths  from  the  base  to  the 
kulm,  literally  garnished  with  chfilcts,  inns,  and 
hotels,  offering  every  necessary  and  almost  every 
luxury.  I  had  gone  over  the  Brunig  (before  the 
carriage  road  was  open),  reeiched  the  pure  blue 
glacier  of  Rosenlaui,  and  yet  remained  utterly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Mol^son.  As  some  excuse,  allow  me 
to  state  that,  before  venturing  alone  into  Switzerland, 
1  had  consulted  sundry  special  itineraries,  drawn  up 
by  experienced  hands  for  the  use  of  persons  want¬ 
ing  to  see  the  greatest  possible  number  of  remarka¬ 
ble  objects  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  In 
none  of  these  was  the  Moldson  even  mentioned. 

But  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861,  while  travelling  by 
rail  from  Berne  to  Fribourg,  I  had  not  reached  the 
first  station  before  I  found  myself  conversing  with  a 
Fribourg  notary.  What  better  companion  can  you 
have  than  a  notary,  to  give  you  a  complete  invento¬ 
ry  of  all  and  everything  ?  It  is  proverbial  that,  in 
diligences,  people  make  acqumntance  rapidly ;  in  a 
itulway  carriage  the  same  tlung  is  effMted  still  more 
speedily,  because  you  understand  that  you  have  not 
a  minute  to  spare,  if  you  want  to  pick  up  a  little 
local  information.  Dur  conversation,  therefore,  for 
me,  was  both  interesting  and  interested. 

As  to  Fribourg  itseu,  I  knew  very  well  what  I 
wanted  to  see  there ;  so  I  inquired  for  no  more  than 
the  name  of  the  hotel  the  most  advantageous  In  all 
respects.  But  I  insisted  about  the  environs  worth 
visiting. 

“  As  you  are  going  to  Vevey,”  he  stud,  “  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  you  should  omit  mak¬ 


ing  the  ascent  of  our  beautiful  and  beloved  Fribour- 
gian  mountain,  the  Rigi  of  occidental  Switzerland,” 
—  you  see  he  talked  like  Baedaker’s  book,  —  “  and 
at  least  the  rival,  as  far  as  the  view  is  concerned,  of 
the  other  Rigi,  which  is  so  much  cried  up.”  And 
then  he  enumerated,  with  the  complacency  of  a  per¬ 
son  thoroughly  full  of  his  subject,  the  long  list  of  his 
Mol^son’s  merits,  until  he  brought  the  water  into 
my  mouth.  But  what  gave  me  one  of  those  long¬ 
ings,  which  lay  hold  of  you  and  pursue  you  where- 
ever  yon  go  until  they  are  fully  satisfied,  was  his 
peroration  overflowing  with  Swiss  sincerity. 

“  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  my  mountain  is 
both  steep  and  savage;  that  the  only  shelter  it 
affords  are  dingy  chalets ;  that  the  entire  ascent 
must  be  made  on  foot ;  that  there  is  no  beaten  track 
to  the  top,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reach,  and 
may  even  offer  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  unless 
your  head  is  steady  and  your  step  sure.  But  you 
will  be  abundantly  recompensed  at  the  summit, 
especially  if  the  sun  allows  you  to  witness  his  lev^e ; 
besides  which  you  will  ^ther  the  rarest  flowers,  — 
pleasure  denied  by  the  Rigl’s  sterile  ridge,  in  spite 
of  its  inferior  elevation.” 

We  arrived  early  at  Fribourg,  distant  only  an 
hour  by  rail  from  Berne.  We  reached  the  town  by 
the  grand  suspension-bridge,  fiom  which  you  step 
almost  immediately  into  the  Z'ahringcn  hotel. 
There  I  took  leave  of  my  amiable  fellow-traveller. 
He  told  me  his  name ;  but  the  weakness  of  my  mem¬ 
ory,  not  the  ingratitude  of  my  heart,  has  caused  me 
to  forget  it.  fnmediately  on  entering  the  house  I 
begged  the  landlord,  M.  Kussler,  to  find  me  up 
some  excursionists  bound  to  the  famous  Fribourgian 
hill,  whose  strongly-marked  features  I  first  caught 
sight  of  from  the  Font  de  Gotteron,  a  structure  even 
higher  and  bolder  than  the  Grand  Bridge  itself. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  mine  host  presented 
me  to  M.  Mauron,  one  of  the  Cantonal  Councillors 
of  State,  and  to  M.  Vogt,  organist  to  the  cathedral. 
The  former  had  expressed  his  intention  of  scaling 
the  Mol^son  the  following  day ;  the  latter  was  going 
to  perform,  that  evening,  on  Aloys  Moser’s  cele¬ 
brated  organ.  The  artist  was  worthy  of  his  instru¬ 
ment  ;  he  moved  his  audience  even  to  tears.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  prevented  out¬ 
bursts  of  applause. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  the  morrow’s  excursion 
was  our  principal  topic  of  conversation;  and  M. 
Mauron  told  me  that  he  would  provide  not  only  a 
guide,  but  a  whole  heap  of  useful  articles,  —  a  tele¬ 
scope,  a  map,  —  not  to  mention  provisions.  The 
prospect  was  all  the  more  delightful,  that  Councillor 
Mauron  was  a  highly-educated  man,  with  a  lively 
imagination,  an  original  turn  of  mind,  and,  in  spite 
of  some  sixty  years,  still  in  poes^ion  of  excellent 
legs.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  tutor  to  Prince  Nicholas  Youssoupoff,  a 
Russian  grandee,  immensely  rich. 

We  separated  rather  late  in  the  evening,  intend¬ 
ing  to  meet  next  morning,  the  30th  of  July,  at  half 
past  seven ;  to  breakfast  together,  and  start,  at  nine, 
for  the  little  town  of  Bulle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mol^ 
son.  Notwithstanding  the  ffitigues  of  the  day,  I 
slept  but  little  that  night.  The  ascension  which  I 
was  about  to  make  had  taken  a  strange  hold  on  my 
fancy.  And  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  circum¬ 
stance,  being  now  no  longer  a  novice  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  mountain  scenery. 

At  five  in  the  morning  I  was  awake  and  stirring, 
and  in  another  hour  ready  to  depart  At  half  past 
seven,  as  no  M.  Mauron  appeared,  I  resolved  to  go 
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and  meet  him,  to  calm  my  impatience.  As  I  went 
on  and  on,  and  at  last  reached  his  residence  without 
catching  sight  of  him,  I  began  to  feel  some  appre¬ 
hensions,  which  very  soon  were  justified.  I  round 
him  in  bed,  with  tus  head  tied  up  in  a  bandage 
stmned  with  spots  of  blood.  He  bad  met  with  an 
unlucky  fall  overnight.  He  was  in  a  fever,  and  his 
doctor  had  forbidden  him  to  leave  the  house. 

He  expressed  his  deep  and  sincere  regret ;  I  ex¬ 
pressed  mine  with  no  less  depth  and  sincerity,  and 
returned  to  the  hotel  quite  taken  aback.  At  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  nine  I  had  finished  my  sad  and  solitary  break¬ 
fast  ;  mine  host  had  presented  his  bill  “  received  with 
thanks  ”  (the  accustomed  formula  of  politeness  here) ; 
and  at  nine  I  mounted  the  conveyance  for  Bulle,  de¬ 
termined  to  venture  up  the  Mol^n  alone,  if  needs 
must,  although  a  little  agitated  by  the  thought,  I 
hardly  know  why. 

The  road  is  interesting  all  the  way  to  Bulle.  From 
time  to  time  the  eye  plunges  into  the  valley,  through 
which  the  Sarine  nows  tranquilly  enough  in  his  broad 
stony  bed.  About  half-way  they  point  out  to  you 
the  suspension-bridge  of  Posieux  (one  of  the  count¬ 
less  “  Devil’s  bridges  ”  thrown  with  alpine  boldness 
over  a  black  and  frightful  ravine ;  but  ever  before 
you,  awaiting  your  attack,  stands  the  giant  moun¬ 
tain,  with  his  long  and  narrow  ridge  showing  itself 
more  and  more  distinctly  conspicuous.  At  noon, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  I  was  at  Bulle,  the  depdt  of 
of  the  well-known  Gruybre  cheeses,  which,  as  is  less 
well  known,  are  almost  all  made  at  Gcssenay.  I 
went  to  the  inn  called  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and, 
feeling  thoroughly  exhausted,  threw  myself  on  a  bed 
without  undressing,  begjnng  them  to  wake  me  at 
three  o’clock,  or  earlier,^  any  pilgrims  to  the  Mold- 
son  should  come.  « 

At  three  precisely  my  slumbers  were  interrupted 
by  good  news  in  duplicate :  three  travellers  had  ar- 
nved,  intending  to  start  for  the  Moldson  at  four, 
and  had  ordered  a  dinner,  which  dinner  was  served. 

I  jumped  off  the  bed  and  hurried  down  stairs.  In 
presence  of  the  strangers,  already  at  table,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  solicited  the  honor  and  happiness  of  sharing 
their  repast  and  their  excursion. 

My  frank  request,  expressed  in  few  words,  was 
immediately  granted  with  the  best  CTace  in  the 
world.  They  were  a  Frenchman  anff  two  gentle¬ 
men  of  Fribourg,  speaking  our  language  (French) 
perfectly.  I  did  not  learn  their  names  and  qualities 
(nor  did  they  mine)  till  afterwards ;  but  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  was  in  company  with  three  young 
and  generous  rairits. 

A  Kittle  of  y  vome,  coffee,  and  kirsch  affixed  the 
seal  to  our  engagement  At  four  we  were  ready. 
As  we  were  to  return  to  dine  at  the  hotel  next  day, 
we  left  all  of  our  luggage  there  which  we  did  not 
absolutely  want,  and  set  off  with  the  brightest  of 
possible  skies,  restored  strength,  and  in  the  best  of 
spirits. 

By  the  route  we  took,  we  had  four  and  a  half  hours’ 
up-hill  walk  before  reaching  the  top.  But  as  the 
afternoon  was  already  too  far  advanced  to  complete 
the  ascent  that  same  day,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  make  a  halt,  at  ratner  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  distance,  in  a  chftlet  known  to  the  two  Fri- 
bourgians,  who  had  been  up  the  mountain  before ; 
that  we  should  spend  the  early  portion  of  the  night 
there,  and  then  proceed  to  reach  the  summit  a  little 
before  sunrise,  —  a  moment  which,  amongst  the  hills, 
often  brings  dLuippointment  with  it,  like  many  other 
things  in  this  world.  Alas  that  it  should  be  so  1 

E^h  of  the  Swiss  excursionists  carried  a  long 


and  strong  alpmistock ;  my  French  companion  had 
nothing  but  a  switch ;  I  h^  only  a  short  and  light 
walking-stick,  terminating,  however,  in  an  iron  point. 
'The  long  and  heavy  alpenstocks  which  I  had  seen 
during  the  course  of  my  journey  often  appeared  a 
useless  piece  of  affectation,  in  the  hands  of  either 
sex,  on  level  ground,  and  I  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
them.  I  refuwd  to  make  use  of  them  to  the  very 
last,  sticking  faithfully  to  my  cherry-tree  wand,  and 
making  it  the  bearer  of  the  local  brands  which  are  a 
testimonium  presentice  at  remarkable  spots.  I  re¬ 
gretted  the  alpenstock  only  once ;  namely,  while 
descending  the  Moldson :  but  then,  indeed,! did  re¬ 
gret  it. 

We  arrived  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  wooded 
belt  which  surrounds  the  hiU.  A  stream  of  water, 
clear  and  peaceful  (the  latter  a  rare  quality  with 
streams  in  SwitzerlaniH,  was  the  boundary  which 
separated  us  from  the  forest.  We  easily  crossed  it 
by  means  of  stepping-stones  which  reared  their 
mossy  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  brook.  De¬ 
ciduous  and  resinous  trees  sheltered  us  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  had  caused  us  no  little  inconven¬ 
ience.  The  ascent  was  already  begun. 

After  walking  for  nearly  an  hour,  sometimes  in 
the  checkered  shade,  but  more  frequently  across 
rich  pastures,  where  the  narrow  and  not  alwajrs  visi¬ 
ble  path  scarcely  served  to  guide  us  on  the  way,  we 
reacned  without  difliculty  (me  slope  having  hitherto 
been  gentle)  a  vast  extent  of  buildings,  screened  by 
a  semi-transparent  girdle  of  trees  and  hedges.  It 
was  La  Part-Dieu,  a  religions  house  founded  in  1307, 
and  suppressed  in  1847.  To  the  convent  (to  which  1 
paid  little  attention,  by  reason  of  its  nude  and  in¬ 
significant  architecture)  is  annexed  a  farm,  which 
scarcely  interested  me  more ;  because,  in  this  grand 
solitude,  it  was  inhabited,  —  nay,  all  alive  with  cack¬ 
ling  poultry  and  sturdy  children,  dirty  and  wild  to 
your  heart’s  epntent,  and  miserably  kept. 

We  did  not  remain  at  La  Part-Dieu  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  started 
again,  but  this  time  more  slowly  and  with  greater 
fatigue.  The  ascent  became  more  and  more  steep, 
more  and  more  difiicult.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
cross  soft  and  spongy  Ix^,  hidden  beneath  rank 
herbage,  and  made  just  passable  by  round  stumps  of 
firwood  placed  close  to  each  other,  and  forming, 
after  all,  only  a  very  unstable  and  wearying  cause¬ 
way. 

We  were  in  the  repon  of  pines.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  whispered  amongst  the  branches ;  not  a  bird 
twittered  or  fluttered  beneath  the  foliage;  [there 
are  no  birds  in  Switzerland ;  it  is  one  harmony  the 
less  in  the  grand  concert  of  nature ;]  only  from  dis¬ 
tance  to  distance  was  heard  the  tinlding  of  the  bell 
hanging  at  the  neck  of  a  goat  or  cow,  themselves 
invisibro,  and  the  continuous  murmur  of  the  waters 
running  along  their  pebbly  channel.  It  was  impos¬ 
ing,  but  melancholy.  We  were  the  only  creatures 
on  this  desert  path,  which  we  followed  as  it  led  os 
ever  higher  and  higher. 

At  last,  after  stopping  more  than  once  to  rest,  we 
reached  an  extent  of  table-land  whose  surface  was 
unlevel  and  strewn  with  boulders,  and  on  which  we 
caught  sight  of  a  low,  long  ch&let,  supremely  black, 
which  M.  Joanne  (who  doubtless  has  never  seen  i^ 
presumes  to  call,  in  his  “  Guide,”  a  sort  of  inn.  It 
was  our  only  refuge  for  the  night.  We  had  Hob¬ 
son’s  choice ;  that  or  the  naked  wilderness. 

It  was  half  past  seven.  The  sun,  who  still  shone 
in  an  unclouaed  s^,  was  about  to  disappear  be¬ 
neath  the  horizon.  While  my  companions  proceeded 
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to  the  hovel,  summoning  a  remnant  of  strength,  I 
scaled  an  eminence  to  enjoj  the  spectacle  of  the 
fierv  orb  sinking,  in  floods  of  light,  behind  the  long 
dark-blue  wall  of  the  Jura.  I  then  directed  my  step 
to  the  chftlet,  having  before  me  the  brown  and  and 
peak  of  the  mountain,  which  overhung  our  present 
station  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards. 
This  final  stage  of  the  ascent  would  take  at  least  an 
hour  to  accomplish,  especially  as  we  were  to  perform 
it  in  the  darkness  of  night.  The  seheme  seemed 
venturesome,  if  not  perilous,  and,  I  confess,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  mv  mind. 

At  this  moment  all  the  cattle  were  returning 
home  to  the  chalet.  They  were  a  numerous  herd 
of  cows,  goats,  and  swine,  each  with  a  little  bell 
fastened  to  its  neck.  The  tinkling  of  this  multitude 
of  bells,  soft  in  sound  and  diverse  in  tone,  made  a 
singularly  harmonious  accompaniment  to  the  shadow 
and  silence  of  the  mountain. 

I  found  my  companions  in  a  vast  and  murky  shed, 
settling  the  conditions  of  our  board  and  lodging  with 
three  or  four  tall  mountaineers,  as  black  as  soot,  who 
were  keeping  up  the  fire,  without  an^  chimney,  be¬ 
neath  an  enormous  caldron,  in  the  midst  of  pungent 
smoke,  which  could  only  escape  by  the  chinks  in  the 
roof.  But  at  the  same  time  I  noticed,  in  this  dark¬ 
some  den,  rows  of  large  wooden  bowls  full  of  milk 
and  cream  of  immaculate  whiteness.  The  contrast 
was  particularly  striking. 

One  of  the  black  goblins  who  haunted  the  place, 
and  who  spoke  nothing  but  harsh  German  gibberish, 
showed  us  up  a  rough,  mill-like,  ladder  staircase,  in¬ 
to  a  chamber  whose  whole  furniture  consisted  of  two 
narrow  rickety  beds,  two  benches  and  one  table,  on 
which  he  placed  a  smoky-smelling  lamp,  a  black, 
compact,  and  heavy  loaf,  some  little  bowls  full  of 
milk,  and  wooden  spoons  of  the  most  primitive  pat¬ 
tern.  The  milk  was  sweet  and  good,  excellent,  de¬ 
licious;  but  the  bread  — !  Suen  is  the. cowhouse 
and  piggery  combined  which  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  une  espece  (Tauberge,  and  which  is 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  PUanney,  or 
Pian^.  It  was  lucky  for  us  that  we  had  brought  a 
small  reserve  of  provisions  with  us. 

About  half  past  nine  we  thought  of  going  t^  bed ; 
but  not  being  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  shan‘. 
one  of  the  luxurious  couches  before  me,  I  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  of  our  savage  hosts  whether  they 
could  not  put  me  into  some  out-of-the-way  comer, 
garnished  with  a  bundle  of  straw  and  a  truss  of  hay. 
They  conducted  me,  without  any  light,  into  a  little 
attic  fill!  of  aromatic  hay,  and  with  no  other  open¬ 
ing  besides  the  door  and  a  wicket  closed  by  a  solid 
wc^en  shutter.  My  bed  was  soon  made,  and  I  was 
stretched  upon  it,  undressing  no  further  than  my 
shoes  and  gaiters.  In  a  few  minutes  I  fell  asleep, 
lulled  by  the  talk  of  m^  travelling  companions,  from 
whom  I  was  separatea  only  by  a  thin  partition, 
which  allowed  the  light  to  glimmer  through  it  from 
the  shrinking  of  the  wood.  Weariness  had  over¬ 
powered  me. 

Unfortunateljr,  I  was  soon  awake  agiun,  stream¬ 
ing  with  perspiration,  in  a  high  fever,  and  with  a 
splitting  headache.  I  was  instantly  aware  that  the 
strong  and  penetrating  odor  of  the  mountmn  hay 
had  induced  the  first  symptoms  of  sufibcation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  jumping  up,  1  forced  open  the  wicket  to 
let  in  fi^h  air. 

Breathing,  bareheaded,  the  cool  breeze  of  night, 
with  half  my  person  thrust  outside,  I  tried  to  look 
before  and  below  me.  In  all  directions,  impene¬ 
trable  darkness.  But  on  the  horizon,  towards  the 


northeast,  broad  sheet-lightning,  unaccompanied  by 
sound,  shed  a  feeble  gleam  over  huge  masses  of  cloud. 
Overhead,  in  the  north,  shone  the  Great  Bear  con¬ 
stellation,  brighter  than  ever  in  its  twinklings,  and 
still  surmounted  by  the  long-taled  comet  which, 
already  pale  and  small,  was  plunging  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly  into  the  abysses  of  the  firmament. 

This  spectacle,  beheld  from  such  a  spot  and  under 
such  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  produce  its 
soothing  efiects.  Feeling  calmed  and  refivshed,  I 
was  preparing  to  lie  down  again  (but  with  the  win¬ 
dow  open),  when  the  chfllet’s  wooden  clock,  with 
discordemt  creakings,  struck  one  in  the  morning. 
Sundry  lowings  and  bleatings  beneath  me  respond^ 
to  the  sound,  and  I  gave  up  all  notion  of  going  to 
sleep  again,  remembering  that,  at  half  past  two,  we 
were  to  begin  our  climb  to  the  mountain-top. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  thinking  about  our  im¬ 
minent  and  adventurous  expedition,  when  I  heard 
my  companions  getting  out  of  bed.  A  few  taps  on 
the  partition  informed  them  that  I  should  soon  be 
with  them.  At  a  quarter  to  two  I  was  in  their 
chamber.^  The  smoky-smelling  lamp  had  been  re¬ 
lighted,  and  they  were  making  some  coffee  with  the 
aid  of  a  spirit-lamp.  At  half  past  two  our  coffee  was 
drunk,  our  hotel  bill  paid  (the  charges  were  by  no 
means  so  modest  as  the  accommodation),  and  the 
door  of  the  ch&let  closed  upon  us. 

To  gain  the  first  slopes  of  the  peak,  we  had  only 
a  few  hundred  steps  to  set,  —  but,  gracious  heavens, 
what  a  path  !  Fancy  a  black,  boggy  soil,  so  trodden 
by  cattle  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  putting  your 
feet  into  holes,  which  fmjuently  were  the  cause  of 
stumbling.  It  is  true  the  night  was  very  dark ;  but 
this  state  of  things  suited  me  all  the  less  that  one  of 
my  feet  had  received  a  slight  hurt,  my  shoe  having 
grazed  the  skin  a  little  amve  the  heel.  Notwith¬ 
standing  which,  the  critical  moment  soon  arrived 
when  the  brunt  of  the  ascent  was  to  be  grappled 
with.  Our  arrangements  were  speedily  made.  The 
two  Fribourgians,  armed  with  their  alpenstocks, 
formed  the  van  and  led  the  way.  The  two  French¬ 
men,  with  their  small  walking-sticks,  were  in  the 
•rear.  We  marched  in  Indian  file,  slowly  and  pru¬ 
dently,  following  exactly  each  other’s  footsteps. 

Moreover,  the  slope  was  abrupt  and  steep,  and 
the  rock  —  a  loose  sort  of  pudding-stone  —  anything 
but  solid  under  our  feet  At  a  certain  elevation,  on 
suddenly  hearing  some  stones  rolling  down  behind 
me,  I  instinctiviHy  stretched  out  my  hands,  cli^ng 
firmly  to  the  rocks,  and  even  to  the  ground.  Tnen, 
for  the  first  time,  I  looked  back ;  and,  at  the  sight 
of  that  dark  chaos  of  shadows,  —  at  the  sound  of 
the  pebbles  leaping  down  hill,  I  halted  involuntarily. 
A  bar  of  iron  compressed  ray  chest,  and  a  cold  sweat 
burst  out  upon  my  forehead.  This  painful  emotion 
soon  passed  away,  and  I  speedily  rejoined  my  friends, 
who  continued  their  march  before  me,  silently  and 
slowly.  You  see  that  I  have  no  intention  to  boast, 
and  that  I  am  not  afrmd  of  confessing  those  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  weakness,  to  which  the  most  resolute  nature 
might  temporarily  yield. 

After  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  up-hill  toil, 
we  rested  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  first 
perceived,  in  S.  S.  £.,  the  thin,  sharp  edge  of  the  wan¬ 
ing  moon,  scarcely  illuming  the  sky  with  a  pale  and 
doubtful  glimmer.  At  the  same  time  the  darkness 
of  the  night  appeared  to  diminish  just  the  least  in 
the  world. 

We  did  not  reach  the  much-wished-for  summit 
until  very  nearly  four  in  the  morning.  The  sky  was 
but  slightly  pahng  in  the  east;  it  would  be  three 
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qaarten  of  an  hour  before  the  sun  could  rise ;  and 
night  still  veiled  the  landscape,  although  with  a 
more  transparent  shade.  We  were  all  excessively  fa¬ 
tigued,  and,  moreover,  very  cold.  So  we  drew  upon 
the  flask  of  one  of  our  party  for  a  glass  of  kirschwas- 
ser  all  round.  It  was  our  first  liration  to  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Mountain. 

At  that  moment  —  a  few  paces  from  us,  and  on 
the  slope  opposite  to  that  which  we  had  just  climbed 
with  so  much  labor  —  there  appeared  successively, 
like  shadows  rising  from  the  earth,  nine  or  ten  per¬ 
sons,  amongst  whom  we  could  distinguish  several 
femsdes,  whose  presence,  nevertheless,  had  not  re¬ 
vealed  itself  by  any  sound  of  voice  or  step.  We 
soon  learned  that  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  couple  of 
Yaudoise  and  Valaisan  families,  who  had  started  at 
one  in  the  morning  from  Albeuve.  The  ascent  on 
that  side  is  shorter  than  by  the  path  which  we  had 
taken,  but  steeper  and  rougher  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  thereby  impracticable  for  horses  and  mmes; 
whereas,  from  Bulle,  they  can  at  least  get  as  far  as 
Plan^.  And  yet,  here  were  three  ladies,  two  of 
them  mere  girls,  amongst  the  unexpected  arrivals ! 
But  these  women  had  the  constitutions  of  mountain¬ 
eers  and  the  legs  of  chamois  (I  had  nearly  written 
“gazelles”  for  poetry’s  sake). 

We  were  shivering,  in  spite  of  our  drink  of  kirsch, 
and  were  drumming  on  the  ground  with  our  feet  to 
warm  them  a  little,  while  waiting  for  the  sun’s  more- 
than-ever-desired  appearance,  when  we  heard  the 
short,  snapping  noise  of  twigs  being  broken  close  to 
us.  Our  Vaudois  and  V^aisans,  knowing  what 
they  were  about,  and  loving  their  ease,  had  pi’o- 
vided  themselves  with  a  stock  of  wood.  Soon  there 
crackled  and  blazed  a  cheerful  fire,  whose  warmth 
we  were  allowed  to  share  without  ceremony.  And 
there  passed  kindly  and  interesting  words  on  that 
bare  observatory,  six  thousand  feet  high,  where  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  unknown  had  assem¬ 
bled  us,  strangers  to  each  other,  together. 

Meanwhile  day  was  dawning.  The  distant  out¬ 
line  of  the  horizon  showed  itself  more  and  more 
sharply  defined ;  the  moon  faded  like  a  mere  rem¬ 
nant  of  mist  about  to  melt  in  the  azure  firmament ; 
while  the  deep,  deep  plain,  and  valleys  and  gorges 
deeper  still,  gently  shook  off  their  shroud  of  dark¬ 
ness. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  burst  from  several 
mouths  at  once.  It  was  a  salutation  addressed  to 
the  great  luminary  who,  rising  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
was  gloriously  lighting  up  the  whole  expanse  of 
heaven.  A  dazzling  ray  was  shot  from  the  east; 
and  this  first  fiery  dart  hit  at  one  stroke  the  heads 
of  Monte  Rosa,  Mount  Cervin,  and  Mont  Blanc,  — 
the  three  great  giants  of  the  Valais  and  Savoy,  al¬ 
most  standing  in  a  line,  and  of  almost  equal  eleva¬ 
tion,  —  whose  very  waist  we  should  not  have  reached 
on  the  top  of  our  pygmy  Mol^on.  Nevertheless,  I 
began  to  feel  ill  at  ease,  being  both  perched  on  too 
louy  a  pinnacle,  and  having  too  little  standing-room 
on  the  narrow  ridge,  winch  hoisted  yon,  almost 
astride,  between  the  two  abysses  of  its  opposite 
slopes,  of  which  we  had  just  scaled  one,  and  were 
soon  to  descend  the  other. 

It  was  a  young  Yalaisanne,  with  a  countenance 
intelligent  rather  than  pretty,  who,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  lips,  told  me  the  names  of  the  three  colossi. 
And  she  proceeded  to  tell  me  plenty  of  others,  her 
delight  and  enjoyment  still  increasing,  in  proportion 
as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  brought  out  every  detail 
of  the  immense  panorama.  She  addressed  her  fresh 
and  merry  laugh  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  compass ; 


exactly  as  the  morning  lark,  excited  with  air  and 
liberty,  scatters  his  aenal  notes  to  the  clouds. 

“  Look  there.  Monsieur,”  she  said,  stretching  her 
child-like  finger  into  space.  “  There,  in  front  of  the 
Diablerets,  is  the  Dent  *  de  Morcles,  the  Dent  de 
Corgeon,  the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Dent  du  Midi,  the 
Dent  de  Chaman,  the  Dent  d’Oehe.” 

I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  her  topographical 
knowledge  and  at  her  remembrance  of  all  those 
names. 

“  Don’t  be  surprised  at  that.  Monsieur.  I  have 
learnt  it  all  from  your  Joanne  ;  and,  as  you  say,  I 
have  a  good  memory.  But  that ’s  not  all.  There, 
again,  is  the  Dent  de  Lys,  the  Dent  de  Yaulien,  the 
Dent  de  Broc —  ” 

My  eye,  dazzled,  fascinated,  followed  her  finger ; 
and  I  saw,  in  my  troubled,  fired  imagination,  mon¬ 
strous  tusks,  formidable  incisors,  enormous  grinders, 
pointed  fangs,  starting  in  all  directions  from  gigantic 
jaws  of  granite.  The  blood  was  rushing  to  my  head ; 
I  could  scarcely  keep  my  equilibrium.  I  made  an 
effort  to  resist  the  weakness ;  I  tried  to  answer,  to 
continue  the  conversation,  to  show  how  amiable  and 
clever  I  was, — and  not  a  word  would  come  to  my 
lips  (I  recall  it  with  shame  for  French  intelligence), 
but  this  coarse  pleasantry  which,  nevertheless,  was 
the  melancholy  truth. 

“  Much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  Dents,  Made¬ 
moiselle.  My  teeth  are  already  set  on  edge  by 
them,  —  quite  enough  for  once  I  can  assure  you  1  ” 

The  merry  maiden  laughed  in  my  face,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  evident  discomfort.  And  she  utterly 
upset  me,  by  running  with  her  brother  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  cliff,  where  they  carelessly  gathered 
dead  grass  and  sticks,  to  keep  the  fire  from  going 
out. 

You  know  the  effect  produced  on  nervous  persons 
by  the  sight  of  any  one  leaning  too  far  out  of  an  up 
per  window,  or  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty  wall. 
You  tremble  for  their  safety :  you  Mg* them  to  have 
a  care;  you  shrink  back  yourself,  as  if  it  were  you 
that  was  in  danger.  The  sensation  is  excessively 
painful. 

I  was  suffering  from  this  feeling  to  a  terrible  de¬ 
gree.  I  called  for  help,  and  pointed  with  horror  to 
the  two  young  people  who  were  disporting  on  the 
brink  of  the  declivity.  The  father  and  mother  in¬ 
terfered  and  called  their  children  away  from  the 
dangerous  sport,  perhaps  more  out  of  compassion  for 
me  than  through  any  apprehension  in  regard  to 
them. 

“  Monsieur  has  reason  for  his  alarm,”  said  one  of 
their  party  who  was  close  to  me.  “  At  this  very 
place,  where  we  now  are  standing,  a  frightful  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  only  two  years  ago.  A  young  girl 
from  Bulle  was  gathering  flowers,  onlya  few  paces 
away  from  her  family  and  friends.  They  saw  her 
lean  forwards,  and  fadl  on  her  hands.  They  heard 
her  laugh  as  she  tried  to'ereep  back  again.  But  she 
could  not  get  back.  She  slipped,  and  slipped,  still 
sliding  downwards.  Then  her  onward  movement 
Increased  in  rapidity.  She  called  for  help ;  her 
shrieks  became  desperate.  She  rolled  over  and 
over.  She  bounded  like  a  stone  hurled  from  the 
summit.  They  heard  nothing  more ;  she  was  a  si¬ 
lent  corpse,  but  still  dashed  along  with  accelerated 
velocity,  until  stopped  at  last,  a  broken  and  shape¬ 
less  mass.  What  a  scene  1  What  outbursts  of  grief  I 
What  despair !  The  flowers  she  had  gathered,  still 
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clenched  in  her  hand,  were  shared  amongst  her  play¬ 
fellows  as  memorials  of  her  &te.” 

My  juvenile  companions  laughed  no  longer,  but 
instinctively  nestled  close  to  their  parents.  As  for 
me,  I  felt  worse  than  ever.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
veil  between  my  eyes  and  every  visible  object ;  the 
air  appeared  to  boil,  as  in  a  mirage.  The  tragical 
story  1  had  just  heard  rang  in  my  ears  like  a  funeral 
bell.  I  fancied  that  some  one  was  uttering  cries  of 
distress.  And  then,  do  all  I  could,  my  eyes  would 
look  down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  involuntarily 
drawn  by  the  Chftteau  de  Gruyhre,  perched  on  its 
hillock  SIX  thousand  feet  beneath  us.  This  deep, 
immense,  fearful  void  attracted  me  painfully,  invin¬ 
cibly.  At  that  moment  I  experience  the  strongest 
and  strangest  sensation  which  can  possibly  seize 
hold  of  the  human  organism.  I  felt  what  I  never 
knew  before,  and  hope  never  to  know  again.  My 
head  was  turning  with  the  giddy  height.  It  was  diz¬ 
ziness,  vertigo,  unmistakable,  complete,  the  result  of 
fetigue  and  feverish  watchings,  acting  on  a  frame 
rendered  more  impressionable  by  the  excitement  of 
travel. 

To  break  the  spell,  I  sat  down  on  the  ground,  as 
well  as  to  conceal  my  deplorable  condition.  I  did 
not  want  my  fellow-travellers  to  notice  my  infirmity, 
and  that  I  was  almost  fainting.  Nay,  I  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  most  ungraceful 
position,  laying  myself  on  the  flat  of  my  stomach, 
which  I  felt  was  the  speediest  way  of  rallying. 

Nevertheless,  I  condescended  to  practise  a  bit  of 
hypocritical  coquetry.  I  made  believe  to  have  found 
some  curious  object,  and  to  be  examining  it  closely. 
And  as  my  head  grew  gradually  calmer,  I  did,  in 
fact  find  something,  without  having  sought  it,  with¬ 
out  having  even  suspected  its  presence.  I  had  be¬ 
fore  my  astonished  eyes  a  thick  tuft  of  the  little  gen¬ 
tian,  bearing  flowers  of  the  brightest  blue,  and,  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  within  my  reach,  tiny  plants 
of  myosotis  ift  full  bloom.  I  gathered  with  delight 
a  few  specimens  of  each,  displayed  them  with  osten¬ 
tatious  afliectation,  and  stored  them  carefully  be¬ 
tween  the  pa^  of  my  guide-book. 

These  florm  gems  naturally  recalled  the  thought 
of  the  young  Bulloise’s  dreads  end.  But  strength 
of  mind  had  returned  with  repose  of  body  and  calm¬ 
ness  of  thought.  I  rose  with  a  renewed  stock  of 
resolution  and  philosimhy.  I  believe  my  compan¬ 
ions  became  aware  of  what  a  pitiable  condition  I 
had  been  in.  Indeed,  I  confessed  it  fl'ankly  and 
humbly.  They  addressed  me  with  evident  sympa¬ 
thy.  One  of  them,  holding  a  pint  of  champagne  in 
his  hand,  cordially  invited  me  to  take  my  share. 
The  bottle  was  speedily  uncapped,  and  our  leather 
goblets  filled  and  emptied  twice  to  the  prosperity 
of  Switzerland  and  France.  Unluckily,  one  of  my 
comrades  took  it  into  his  head  to  set  the  bottle,  bot¬ 
tom  upwards,  at  the  c^e  of  the  grassy  slope,  and 
let  it  ga  At  first  it  glided,  then  rolled,  then  bound¬ 
ed,  and  at  last  was  smashed  to  atoms  against  the 
first  rock  it  met  with,  which  was  several  hundred 
feet  from  its  point  of  departure.  As  you  may  imag¬ 
ine,  every  eye  followed  it  until  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  the  fete  of  the  nuud  of  Bulle  was  again  brought 
to  mind.  With  that,  and  the  vertiginous  fascination 
exercised  upon  me  by  the  Ch&teau  de  Gruyhre,  I 
was  once  more  obliged,  resist  it  how  I  might,  to  re¬ 
sume  a  ridiculous  horizontal  position. 

They  tried  to  divert  my  attention  by  pointing  out, 
at  a  distance,  the  white,  but  no  longer  the  virgin, 
Jung^u,  —  the  lakes  of  Morat,  Geneva,  Bienne,  and 
Nei&hitel.  But  the  sun,  rising  higher  and  h^her 


above  the  horizon,  made  mountsun,  lake,  and  glacier 
quiver  and  tremble  in  a  haze  of  light.  It  overcame 
me  with  a  sickening  feeling,  lliey  were  obliged  to 
let  me  remain  quiet  for  a  while. 

But  the  time  for  our  departure  was  come.  It  was 
then  half  past  five  in  the  morning.  The  descent 
would  take  us  three  hours  to  perform ;  we  had  to 
visit  the  Chftteau  de  Gruyhre,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Tine ;  and  also  to  reach  Bulle  not  too  late  for  my 
friends  to  return  to  Fribourg,  and  myself  to  sleep  at 
Vevey.  Our  Yaudois  and  Yalaisans  had  already 
bidden  us  adieu.  They  disappeared  out  of  sight 
down  the  rugged  path  which  led  us  hither,  while  we 
in  turn  had  to  descend  the  slippery  slope  which  they 
had  mounted. 

So  I  stirred  up  my  courage  with  beart  and  soul, 
and  vigorously  shook  myself,  both  morally  and  phys¬ 
ically.  The  Fribourgians,  armed  with  their  alpen¬ 
stocks,  boldly  descended  the  grassy  declivity,  while 
we  Frenchmen,  with  only  our  walking-sticks,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  hoping  to  meet 
with  a  gentler  incline.  But  to  go  on  in  that  way 
long  was  impossible.  We  were  obliged  at  last  to 
venture  and  obey  the  invitations  of  our  friends  be¬ 
low,  however  slowly  and  pmnfuUy  at  first.  I  tried 
going  backwards,  throwing  my  whole  weight  upon 
my  stick ;  then  I  let  myself  slide  a  little,  holding  on 
fast  with  both  my  hands.  Practice,  they  say,  makes 
perfect;  if  not  perfect,  I  was  at  least  improved. 
vVhen  once  the  steepest  part  of  the  slope  was 
passed,  I  was  no  longer  the  hindmost  of  the  party. 
About  eight  we  entered  a  narrow  gorge,  full  of  shad¬ 
ow,  foliage,  and  waterfalls.  Then,  crossing  a  mead¬ 
ow  bounded  by  a  brook,  we  got  safely  to  Albeuve 
at  last 

Although  excessively  fatigued,  I  would  accompany 
my  friends  to  Gruyfere.  Melancholy,  little,  decrep¬ 
it,  deserted  town ;  ancient  castle  flanked  with  tow¬ 
ers  and  ramparts.  As  usual,  they  preferred  show¬ 
ing  us  abominable  remnants  of  the  past,  dungeons 
and  Instruments  of  torture,  to  allowing  us  to  huger 
amongst  its  tapestry  and  furniture,  which  are  at 
least  h^armless  vestiges  of  the  olden  time.  The  whole 
is  now  the  property  of  a  Geneva  watchmaker.  Such 
are  the  lessons  which  history  teaches  to  the  great 
ones  of  the  land. 

Not  having  absolutely  the  strength  to  go  and  see 
the  Tine  disappear  in  the  earth,  I  went  into  the 
Hotel  de  I’Ange,  there  to  await  my  friends’  return. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  in  it  was  a  comfortable  sofa, 
and  the  first  tmng  I  did  was  to  lay  myself  upon  that 
sofa  and  fall  asleep  for  a  couple  of  hours.  And  then 
I  made  a  capital  breakfast 

About  noon,  the  visitors  of  the  Tine’s  descent  un¬ 
derground  returned  to  fetch  me  in  a  carriage.  I 

aid  my  bill,  which  contained  a  curious  item, — “  For 

aving  reposed  on  the  sofa,  one  franc.”  I  regretted 
not  having  slept  on  a  obair,  being  curious  to  know 
how  much  they  would  have  charged  for  that  less 
pretentious  place  of  rest. 

At  three  we  reached  Bulle,  twenty-three  hours 
after  leaving  it.  The  same  idea  struck  us  all  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  namely,  that  the  best  of  all  things  would 
be  a  batL  In  truth,  we  had  fairly  earned  it 

At  four,  we  took  our  last  repast  together;  and 
before  rising  from  table  and  separating,  we  ex¬ 
changed  cai^.  Then  only  I  knew  that  I  had  as¬ 
cended  the  Mol^son  in  company  with  MM.  Y.  de 
Mutach  (of  Holligen),  Charles  de  Chollet  (of  Fri¬ 
bourg),  and  B.  I^puy,  engineer,  of  Lyons ;  while 
they  were  informed  tut  they  had  vouchsafi^  that 
honor  to  an  advocate,  once  mayor  of  the  town  of 
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Calais,  for  which  great  kindness  I  thank  them 

afi^h. 

Subsequently,  passing  over  the  Col  de  Balme,  I 
visited  the  vall^  of  Chamounix.  Shall  I  ever  write 
a  description  of  this  latter  portion  of  my  tour  ?  I 
think  not.  The  subject  has  been  so  often  treated, 
that  one  is  apt  to  believe  it  to  be  exhausted.  The 
Mol^n,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  neglected  by  the  pens  of  travellers.  I 
therefore  determined  to  give  the  best  account  I  could 
at  least  of  “  the  Rigi  of  Western  Switzerland.” 


FRENCH  NOVELS. 

Novels  have  apparently  become  as  indispensable 
stimulants-  to  the  mental  organization  of  the  modern 
world  as  tea  or  tobacco  to  the  physical ;  and  although, 
according  to  present  appearances,  our  supply  of  home¬ 
grown  noveb  shows  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  we 
sometimes  cannot  help  longing  for  a  little  more  vari¬ 
ety.  The  national  vein  is  not  worked  out,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  products  have  become  rather  mo¬ 
notonous.  Just  at  present  we  get  very  few  nuggets 
and  a  good  deal  of  matter  that  can  scarcely  be  called 
auriferous.  The  only  tolerably  prolific  regions  be¬ 
yond  our  own  shores  are  to  be  found  in  France.  At 
least  those  who  have  ever  deliberately  read  through 
a  German  novel  are  to  be  counted  by  units ;  and 
American  novels,  though  some  of  them  arc  not  without 
merit,  have  scarcely  founded  a  distinct  national  school. 
It  is,  therefore,  worth  considering  what  are  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  French  and  English  products. 
When  tired  of  the  conventional  decencies  of  the 
English  school,  of  the  incessant  variations  upon  two 
or  mree  old  stories,  the  plots  whose  incidents  we  can 
divine  from  the  first  page,  and  the  characters  upon 
which  we  can  put  a  well-known  label  on  their  first 
appearance,  it  is  pleasant  to  make  an  excursion  into 
a  completely  new  world  ;  for,  in  fact,  French  noveb 
differ  from  ours  in  so  many  respects  that  it  b  almost 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  a  contempo¬ 
rary  literature,  and  still  more  to  a  literature  pro¬ 
foundly  afiected  by,  and  reactl^  upon,  our  own. 

The  common  theory  about  French  noveb  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  they  are 
books  which  ought  not  to  run  loose  upon  an  English 
drawing-room  table  ;  which  b  undemably  true  of  a 
good  many,  but  it  b  not  the  most  important  truth. 
The  fact  that  French  writers  are  allowed  a  good 
many  liberties  from  which  their  English  rivab  are 
debarred  alters  the  external  dressings  of  the  story 
rather  than  its  substance.  When  their  heroes  and 
heroines  break  through  certain  commandments 
which  are  observed  more  scrupulously  in  Englbh 
noveb  than  in  Englbh  life,  a  very  superficial  altera¬ 
tion  b  often  sufficient  to  reduce  them  within  our 
conventional  bounds.  We  can  translate  the  morali¬ 
ty  as  well  as  the  language.  The  marriage  ceremony 
occurs  at  a  difierent  part  of  the  story,  and  the  scenes 
may  be  made  rather  more  dramatic  by  the  conse¬ 
quent  existence  of  an  addidonal  set  of  complications. 
Rut,  except  in  those  scandalous  books  which  are 
rather  a  disgraceful  excrescence  upon  French  litera¬ 
ture  than  a  substantial  part  of  it,  thb  need  not  ma¬ 
terially  alter  the  nature  of  the  interest. 

The  characters  may  act  upon  much  the  same 
motives,  though  they  avow  them  more  frankly  in 
one  case  than  the  o^er,  and  the  reader  who  expects 
to  find  a  new  excitement  may  be  righteously  disap¬ 
pointed  by  discovering  that.  In  the  long  run,  im¬ 
moral  people  can  be  quite  as  dull  as  the  virtuous,  to 
■ay  nothing  of  hb  occasionally  discovering  also  ^t 


people  who  are  In  a  legal  sense  virtuous  can  make  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  their  less  respectable  neigh-, 
bors.  The  characters  in  an  Englbh  sensation  novel 
who  always  stop  just  on  the  right  side  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  are  substantially  the  same  as  their  French  rivab 
who  always  just  transgress  it  When  the  eye  has 
become  accustomed  to  a  more  vivid  style  of  color¬ 
ing,  it  sees  that  the  obiects  represented  are  much 
the  same  in  reality,  although  they  have  lost  the 
decent  shade  of  obscurity  in  which  our  artists  envelop 
them.  We  do  not  deny  that,  after  making  all  al¬ 
lowances,  there  Is  still  a  substantial  difference,  but  it 
is  less  than  the  apparent  difierence,  and  by  the  help 
of  such  modem  ilevices  as  bigamy,  our  writers  are 
beginning  to  evade,  though  not  to  break,  their  chains. 

But  if  we  cannot  place  our  noveb  upon  a  much 
more  elevated  level  of  morality,  they  make  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  contrast  to  those  of  our  neighbors  in 
other  respects.  The  most  obvious  attraction  of  the 
French  novel,  when  it  does  not  rely  upon  illegiti¬ 
mate  sources  of  excitement,  is  cd*  course  to  be  found 
in  the  superiority  of  its  plot  to  our  comparatively 
clumsy  stories.  It  shows  the  national  skill  of  con¬ 
struction  in  which  our  writers  are  so  generally  defi¬ 
cient.  The  wajr  in  which  the  various  threads  of  the 
story  are  combined,  without  any  loose  ends  or  awk¬ 
ward  knots,  b  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  Eng¬ 
lish  artists,  at  least  of  the  masculine  gender.  The 
rambling  plots,  which  we  charitably  set  down  to  the 
necessity  of  publbhing  in  numbers,  in  Mr.  Dickens’s 
noveb,  or  the  complicated  and  laborious  intricacies 
of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton’s,  are  clumsiness  itself  by 
the  side  of  many  second-rate  French  noveb.  Com¬ 
pared  with  such  plots  as  those  of  Charles  de  Ber¬ 
nard,  even  our  best  work  b  like  a  school-boy’s  scrawl 
beside  an  artist’s  drawing.  Thb  is,  of  course,  only 
one  manifestation  of  a  contrast  which  runs  througn 
every  department  of  art,  from  the  dramatic  poetry 
of  the  two  nations  down  to  their  taste  in  dress.  But, 
although  admitting  our  neighbors’  superiority,  it  b 
worth  observing  how  much  is  sacrificed  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  to  obtain  it  That  part  of  the 
interest  of  a  novel  which  depends  upon  the  skilful 
complication  and  unravelling  o(  a  plot  b,  after  all, 
the  least  intellectually  valuable.  Except  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  artbt,  it  generally  gjves  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  ingenious  trickery  rather  than  of  imaginative 
power.  It  destnws  the  illusion  of  reality  which  it  b 
the  special  aim  of  a  novelist  to  produce. 

The  condition  of  really  enjoying  a  novel  b,  that 
we  should  have  a  kind  of  provisional  belief  in  its 
hbtorical  truth ;  the  very  purpose  of  all  the  little 
detaib  of  conversation  and  manners  is  to  produce 
such  a  temporary  illusion.  Now,  to  compose  a  really 
neat  plot,  it  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  make 
free  use  of  those  coincidences  which  more  than  any¬ 
thing  shock  our  belief.  We  have  no  objection  to  a 
genueman  quite  accidentally  walking  into  the  pre¬ 
cise  room  in  all  Paris  at  the  precbe  moment  when 
hb  presence  b  required  to  cut  an  inextricable  knot, 
so  long  as  he  does  it  only  (mce  in  the  story ;  but 
when  he  makes  a  practice  of  doing  it,  and  when 
everybody  else  indulj^  in  similai^ractices,  we  feel 
that  we  are  being  triled  with.  We  can  stand  such 
startling  occurrences  more  easily  in  the  theatre,  be¬ 
cause  dramatic  neoessities  nudie  certain  conven¬ 
tional  representations  of  life  fair-play.  A  story  has 
to  be  compressed  in  time  and  space,  and  must  be  a 
little  distorted ;  and  we  have  not  time  to  inauire  too 
nicely  into  probabilities.  But  in  a  novel,  where  the 
author  b  hampered  by  no  such  bonds,  where  he  has 
an  unlimited  command  of  any  kind  of  means,  we 
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feel  that  he  has  no  business  to  strain  our  imagina¬ 
tions  by  such  devices.  The  whole  story  then  be¬ 
comes  rather  a  pretty  puzzle  than  a  serious  study  of 
life.  It  approximates  to  the  Arabian  Nights  type 
of  nari-ative,  where  the  wonderful  lamp  or  the  flying 
tent  turn  up  just  when  they  are  wanted.  It  may  be 
very  amusing  by  sheer  force  of  ingenuity,  but  the 
amusement  is  of  a  comparatively  childish  kind.  The 
puppets  are  manoeuvred  into  curious  complications, 
out  we  feel  that  they  are  only  puppets  after  all. 

It  is  true  that  a  higher  merit  is  frequently  at¬ 
tained  ;  tiie  simpler  stories  in  particular  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  proportioned,  and  their  unity  of  effect  kept  more 
steadily  in  view,  than  is  often  the  case  with  us. 
English  writers  have  seldom  the  courage  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  such  simple  materials  as,  for  example,  M. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  in  his  stories  of  the  war.  They 
distract  us  by  introducing  some  irrelevant  scenes, 
partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  grater  contrast,  partly 
out  of  sheer  awkwardness.  Thus,  fbr  example,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  probably  imured  the  best-planned 
of  his  stories,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  by  the 
rather  overstrained  humors  of  Caleb  Balderstone. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  writer  usually 
sacrifices  character  in  the  interests  of  his  plot ;  he 
tones  it  down  in  some  places  so  as  to  lose  all  bril¬ 
liancy  of  effect,  and  in  others  distorts  it  by  un¬ 
natural  lights  and  shades.  No  one  has  written 
stories  which  produce  a  more  powerful  impression 
for  the  moment  than  Balzac.  But  in  cmer  to 
heighten  our  interest,  he  gives  to  nearly  all  his  per¬ 
sons  exaggerated  and  generally  repulsive  charac¬ 
teristics.  ^They  are  mere  emb^iments  of  malice 
and  selfishness.  His  favorite  device  is  to  cause  the 


wicked  to  triumph,  and,  by  way  of  making  the  tri¬ 
umph  more  startling,  to  leave  him  perfectly  heart¬ 
less  and  remorseless.  Indeed,  some  of  his  strongest 
situations  are  avowedly  impossible ;  such  as  the  t-ase 
of  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  where  the  hero  sees  a 
piece  of  parchment  shrink  in  size  for  every  pleasure 
that  he  enjoys,  and  knows  that  he  is  to  die  when  it 
shrinks  to  nothing.  The  whole  story  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  natural,  and  the  hero  is  merely  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  an  exaggerated  and  morbid  state  of 
feeling. 

So  Tong  as  we  attend  to  the  effects  which  Balzac 
intended  to  produce,  we  feel  them  to  be  brought  out 
with  extraordinary  force ;  but  when  we  look  into 
the  instruments  employed,  we  seem  to  have  got  into 
a  world  of  incarnate  fiends,  each  of  whom  is  the 
patron  of  some  particular  vice.  Their  company  is 
exciting,  but  not  exactly  what  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to ;  and  the  art  which  depends  upon  such 
artificial  stimulants  can  scarcely  be  of  the  highest 
order.  The  same  criticism  in  a  less  degree  might 
wply  even  to  a  man  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  genius.  In 
Les  MieerabUe,  for  example,  he  accumulates  surpris¬ 
ing  qualities  upon  the  virtuous  bishop  and  upon  Jean 
Valjean,  until  their  reality  becomes  doubtful  to  us ; 
the  scenes  in  which  they  are  actors  are  all  the  more 
striking,  but  we  partly  lose  our  sympathy  with  be¬ 
ings  so  much  above  our  stature.  And,  what  is  more 
plainly  a  defect,  the  character  of  Valjean  has  to  be 
so  altered  in  deference  to  the  dramatic  needs  of  his 


successive  positions  in  life,  that  we  scarcely  recog¬ 
nize  his  personal  identity.  In  writers  with  less 
prodigality  of  power,  the  characters  are  generally 
rather  too  insipid  than  too  strongly  marked ;  the 
novelist’s  whole  attention  being  fix^  upon  the  story, 
be  has  no  vigpr  to  spare  upon  the  delineation  of  his 

Ersont.  But  in  both  cases  the  character  is  more  or 
s  sacrificed  to  the  plot.  And  it  is  here  that  Eng¬ 


lish  novelists  can  beet  challenge  a  comparison  with 
their  rivals.  When  the  lights  are  not  unduly  height¬ 
ened  and  the  shadows  made  more  than  naturally 
dark  in  compliance  with  dramatic  exigencies,  we 
can  more  plainly  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
actors ;  and  besides  this  advantage,  the  compara¬ 
tively  irrelevant  episodes  into  which  an  English 
novelist  is  permitted  to  stray  give  him  great  ad¬ 
vantages  for  bringing  out  personal  peculiarities. 

There  are  few  cleverer  writers  than  M.  About; 
but  in  M.  About’s  novels,  with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  Tolla  —  and  even  in  Tolla  ,a\l  the  subordi¬ 
nate  persons  are  very  slightly  sketched  —  we  are 
generally  treated  to  a  bushel  of  epigrams  about  soci¬ 
ety  for  a  grain  of  observation  of  character.  In  this 
department,  indeed,  we  have  a  superiority  quite  as 
strongly  marked  as  the  French  have  in  their  plots. 
The  portraits  in  Adam  Bede  and  the  Mill  on  the 
Floes  are  unrivalled  in  delicacy,  as  well  as  in  their 
occasional  humor,  by  anything  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  conver¬ 
sations  in  a  French  novel  with  those  of  our  own  writ¬ 
ers.  In  the  former,  all  the  persons  talk  in  those  odd 
monosyllabic  sentences  in  which  one  frequently  has 
to  count  backwards  to  be  certain  which  of  the  inter¬ 
locutors  is  speaking. 

There  is  seldom  even  an  attempt  to  discriminate 
in  style  between  the  language  of  the  most  dbtinct 
personages.  They  all  snap  out  their  little  epigrams 
e.xactly  alter  the  same  fashion,  whilst  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  conversations  that  a  good  English  writer  dis¬ 
criminates  the  finer  shades  of  character.  To  take  a 
single  example  from  a  novel,  whose  plot,  by  the 
way,  is  worthy  of  the  best  French  novelists,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  public-house  gossip  about  “  ghos’es  ”  in  Silas 
Marner  could  hardly  tie  paralleled  from  any  French 
author.  As  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  highest 
triumph  of  the  novelist  is  in  the  skilful  display  of 
character,  we  should  say  that  English  writers  have 
so  far  the  balance  of  superiority. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  comparison  into 
many  other  points.  The  intensity  of  French  novels 
is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  English  fiction.  But  one  les¬ 
son  might  be  judiciously  drawn  by  our  sensation 
writers.  Many  of  their  stories  are  probably  in 
efiect  quite  as  immoral  as  the  common  French 
novel,  as  the  description  of  persons  alwap  saved 
from  temptation  by  accidents  beyond  their  own 
power  is  not  much  more  edifying  than  that  of  the 
persons  actually  yielding.  'Die  moral  they  teach 
18,  not  that  we  should  not  commit  crimes,  but  that 
we  should  commit  them  neatly.  Moreover,  the 
direct  moral  which  a  story  illustrates  is  not  the 
really  important  part  of  its  teaching,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  which  it  expresses.  As,  then,  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  the  purity  of  some  of  our  ingen¬ 
ious  novdists  being  sullied  by  the  contact,  they 
might  very  well  take  a  lesson  from  foreign  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  art.  The  plan  of  adapting  French 
plots  has  been  extensively  carried  out  in  another 
department  of  literature,  and  is  generally  reviled 
as  plagiarism.  But  the  practice  has  certainly  scmie 
merits  to  recommend  it.  As  we  often  see  recom¬ 
mendations  to  young  clergymen  not  to  be  too 
proud  to  borrow  sermons,  we  do  not  see  why  novel¬ 
ists  should  refuse  to  borrow  plots.  There  are  many 
old  stories  which  no  ordinary  English  reader  would 
recognize,  and  which  are  miracles  of  neatness.  A 
very  little  alteration  in  the  domestic  relations  of 
the  parties  would  suit  them  for  home  consumption 
and  we  should  be  spared  those  misproportioned 
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rambling  stories,  with  overgrown  episodes  and  un¬ 
necessary  catastrophes,  which  generally  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  modem  sensation  novel.  The 
cross  could  hardly  fail  to  benefit  the  breed,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  make  it  leas  respectable  than  it  is 
at  present. 


OLIVER  OAKLAND. 

I  cax’t  name  the  year  just  at  this  moment,  but  it 
was  early  in  the  twenties,  when  I  matriculated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  only  man  I 
knew  there,  except  my  tutor,  was  Oliver  Oakland, 
afterwards  known  to  the  whole  college  as  Noble 
Nol.  We  had  come  from  the  same  quiet  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  where  our  families 
had  been  old  and  friendly  neighbors  from  grand¬ 
father  times.  Mine,  the  Westwooils,  were  well  to 
do,  having  a  respectable  property  in  house  and  land, 
which  I,  being  the  only  boy  out  of  seven  olive  plants, 
expected  to  inherit  some  day.  His  consisted  of  his 
mother  and  himself.  Their  entire  income  was  the 
pension  allowed  to  a  lieutenant’s  widow,  and  their 
expectations  were  Oliver’s  wits.  How  he  got  first 
to  school,  and  then  to  college,  was  the  wonder  of  all 
their  friends;  but  a  small  legacy  left  them  by  a 
maiden  aunt  had  been  eked  out  by  all  sorts  of  en¬ 
deavors  of  their  own  ;  the  mother  gave  private  les¬ 
sons  to  young  ladies ;  the  son  gave  private  assistance 
to  young  gentlemen  ;  and  both  made  hard  pulls  — 
verjr  hard  they  had  to  be  —  on  the  sympathies  of 
their  cousin,  the  rector,  who  kept  no  curate,  and 
farmed  his  glebe  to  the  best  advantage.  ‘Moreover, 
the  Oaklands  had  a  beacon-light  to  guide  their  hon¬ 
est  ambition ;  over  the  mantel-piece  in  their  little 
parlor,  side  by  side  with  the  deceased  lieutenant, 
who  had  fallen  in  a  far  East-Indian  field,  too  young 
for  his  son  to  remember  him,  there  hung  the  portrait 
of  a  sour,  wind-dried  man,  in  university  cap  and 
gown,  Zachary  Oakland  by  name,  a  hard-headed 
scholar  of  some  note  in  his  generation,  which  was 
long  past,  for  he  was  Oliver’s  grand-uncle,  and  had 
begun  life  a  poor  student,  but  died  the  Master  of 
St  John’s  College.  That  portrait,  and  the  sour, 
wind-dried  man  it  represented,  were  the  glory  and 
the  guiding  star  of  the  Oaklands,  though  it  was  tra¬ 
ditionally  said  that  the  learned  Zachary  had  never 
exchanged  word  or  sign  with  one  of  his  family  from 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  when  his  father  refused  to 
furnish  funds  for  the  only  bet  he  ever  made  in  his 
life,  —  I  believe  it  was  on  a  cock-fight,  —  and  all  his 
kindred  approved  of  the  denial. 

The  master  of  St.  John’s  had  been  saving  as  well 
as  learned,  and  was  bebeved  to  have  died  rich,  but 
how  or  where  he  had  hidden  his  money,  nobody 
could  discover.  A  strict  search  had  been  made  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  rather  sudden, 
though  he  had  passed  threescore  and  ten.  The 
Oaklands  and  the  college  both  expected  to  be  his 
heirs,  for  Zachary  had  escaped  the  snares  of  mat¬ 
rimony;  but  no  check-book,  hoard,  or  will  was 
found  ;  nothing,  in  short,  that  could  indicate  what 
had  become  of  his  very  considerable  savings.  At 
first,  the  master’s  housekeeper  was  suspected ;  but 
time  proved  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion ;  the  poor, 
honest  woman,  who  had  been  neither  overpaid  nor 
over  well  kept  by  her  late  employer,  remained  poor 
and  honest  to  the  last ;  and  having  no  other  solution 
for  the  problem,  people  settled  on  the  savings  being 
sunk  in  some  absurd  speculation  which  the  old  man 
was  too  proud  to  acknowledge,  and  had  therefore 
destroyed  the  vouchers.  St.  John’s  had  got  nothing 


by  him,  and  neither  had  the  Oaklands;  but  the 
notable  master  was  a  feather  in  each  of  their  caps ; ' 
and  now  that  other  masters  had  come  and  gone  the 
same  way,  and  his  glory  had  faded  from  the  memory 
of  all  but  very  old  fellows,  he  was  a  feather  in  the 
Oaklands’  cap  still,  and  an  encouraging  example  to 
my  friend  Oliver. 

Well,  we  began  our  college  course  together, —  I 
as  a  gentleman-commoner,  he  as  a  poor  sizar.  That 
was  the  work  of  fortune ;  but  in  all  that  nature  had 
to  do  with,  Oliver  had  far  the  advantage  of  me.  I 
don’t  think  anybody  ever  thought  me  handsome,  ex¬ 
cept  the  eldest  of  Sir  Jacob  Short-common’s  eleven 
daughters,  called  Mrs.  Westwood  this  many  a  year; 
and  when  we  quarrel,  she  says  she  never  thought  so. 
I'he  highest  compliment  to  my  intellectual  abilities 
that  I  remember  was  paid  by  my  grandmother,  the 
excellent  old  lady  being  in  the  habit  of  assuring  my¬ 
self  and  friends  that  I  had  more  common  sense  than 
any  soul  would  give  me  credit  for.  Young  Oakland, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  stand¬ 
ing  six  feet  in  his  slippers ;  he  would  have  made  a 
killing  guardsman,  if  anybody  had  bought  him  a 
commission  and  an  outfit,  but  Oakland  had  far  too 
much  brains  for  that  service.  All  who  knew  him 
said  he  could  do  anything  if  he  only  put  his  mind 
to  it ;  and  Oakland’s  mind  was  put  to  a  good  deal 
in  his  college  time.  There  was  not  an  exhibition, 
not  a  prize  within  a  sizar’s  reach  that  he  did  not 
carry  off  from  scores  of  competitors ;  and  the  amount 
of  grinding  and  coaching  he  did  in  a  quiet  way 
could  never  be  guessed  at.  You  will  understand 
those  familiar  terms,  I  trust.  Oakland  was  still 
giving  private  assistance  to  young  gentlemen,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  approach  of  examination-days.  I 
won’t  say  he  did  n’t  assist  myself.  The  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  between  our  families  ripened  with  us  into  a 
regular  students’  friendship,  the  truest  thing  of  the 
kind  perhaps.  I  got  many  another  companion  as 
time  went  on,  some  that  made  me  useful,  some  that 
led  me  into  scrapes,  some  that  snubbed,  and  some 
that  flattered  me,  but  I  never  had  a  college  friend 
except  Oliver  Oakland. 

We  were  differently  situated,  and  differently  dis¬ 
posed  too.  I,  being  pretty  well  supplied  and  bom 
heir  of  the  Westwood  property,  paid  as  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  lectures  and  exercises  as  college  rules  would 
allow,  and  learned  as  little  as  was  needful  for  a 
country  gentlemen ;  got  into  all  the  gayeties  of  the 
place,  from  boating  upwards ;  was  out  and  about  at 
all  possible  hours ;  and  something  of  what  was  then 
called  a  dandy.  He  was  a  laborious  student,  hard 
reading,  and  poor  as  Samuel  Johnson  might  have 
been  when  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of  sIh^  at  the 
rival  university ;  but,  unlike  Johnson  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  Oakland  was  courteous,  considerate,  and 
agreeable.  Oliver  gave  me  the  little  time  he  could 
spare,  occasionally  good  advice,  always  a  good  exam¬ 
ple,  and  all  the  help  to  learning  that  I  wanted.  I 
gave  him  my  entire  confidence,  consisting  chiefly  of 
difficulties  with  tailors,  &c.,  and  the  relieving  officer 
at  home,  not  to  speak  of  heartquakes  reganling  town 
or  country  belles,  with  some  of  whom  I  was  fathoms 
deep  in  love  every  season,  and  also  took  credit  to 
myself  for  obliging  him  with  a  loan  when  his  pocket 
was  particulariy  light  —  I  mean  empty  —  and  for 
dragging  him  out  from  his  books  and  close  room -to 
the  fresh  air  and  open  country  round  Cambridge. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  towards  the 
end  of  our  third  year,  that  I  stumbled  on  a  secret  with 
which  Oakland  had  not  thought  it  proper  to  intrust 
me.  We  were  coming  home  one  evening  firom  a 
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ramble,  and  paasing  the  Chi^ne  Inctitution,  | 
an  old-faahioned  b^rding-school  of  great  strictneas 
and  high  gentility,  kept  by  the  maiden  daughters  of 
a  former  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  named  I  knovr  not  why, 
unless  there  was  some  connection  in  the  case  with 
the  lady  who  wrote  such  instructive  and  unenter¬ 
taining  Letters  to  her  Niece,  when  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  plainly-dressed  but  uncommonly  pretty 
VI  at  the  gate,  who  would  have  spoken  to  Oliver  if 
had  not  teen  there.  It  was  a  tnie-love  business,  I 
knew  bv  m^  friend’s  eyes,  which  he  could  not  keep 
from  following  her  as  she  tripped  up  the  lawn  and 
into  the  house  without  once  turning  her  head.  They 
were  very  discreet  about  it ;  but  I  had  told  Oakland 
so  man^  similar  secrets  of  nune,  that  I  thought  my¬ 
self  entitled  to  ferret  out  the  only  one  he  had ;  and 
a  fair  opportunity  occurred  on  the  following  ^tui^ 
day,  when  I  had  him  in  my  rooms  at  supper,  a  ham¬ 
per  of  game  having  come  firom  Westwood  Manor. 
We  were  alone,  ana  he  was  in  rather  low  spirits,  as 
1  observed  was  often  the  case  with  him  of  late. 

“  You  are  m  love,  Oakland,”  said  I,  determined  to 
dash  into  my  subject 

“  How  can  that  be  ?  ”  he  siud.  “  Falling  in  love 
is  for  such  lucky  fellows  as  you,  who  will  have  prop¬ 
erty  to  marrv  on  if  they  please,  not  for  such  poor 
soi^  as  m^’self,  who  must  drudge  their  lives  out  at 
mathematics  and  dead  languages  to  get  a  seat  among 
those  hard  dry  old  bachelors  at  the  Fellows’  table.” 

Oliver  spoke  with  more  bitterness  than  was  usual 
to  him ;  and  I,  knowing  that  his  college-life  was  not 
an  easy  one,  and  guessing  that  he  might  be  hard-up 
just  now,  pressed  the  good  wine  upon  him,  by  way 
of  consolation.  Under  its  genial  influence,  my 
finend  warmed,  and  I  got  assurance  enough  to  quiz 
and  question  him  concerning  the  plainly-dressed 
pretty  girl.  After  a  little  beating  about  the  bush, 
Oliver  opened  his  heart  to  me :  perhaps  it  was  a 
relief  to  the  solitary  and  strugglii^  man  to  tell  his 
tale.  'The  pretty  girl  was  Mws  Russell,  commonly 
called  Bessy.  She  was  an  orphan,  without  relations 
or  friends,  except  the  nuuden  ladies  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  of  whom  her  father,  a  poor  curate,  had  been  a 
scarcely  acknowledged  connection,  and  to  whom  she 
had  teen  junior  assistant  since  the  beginning  of  her 
fifteenth  year.  “  She  is  little  over  eighteen  now,” 
said  Oakland ;  “  but  a  wiser  or  a  tetter  woman 
does  not  exist.  You  ’re  laughing  in  your  sleeve,  I 
dare  sav,  but  Bessy  could  advise  the  oldest  man  in 
the  college  for  his  good :  women  can  do  the  like,  if 
it  be  in  them,  without  our  books  and  universities. 

I  understand  the  ladies  of  the  Institution  can’t  find 
a  fault  in  Bessy  ;  and  it  must  be  a  small  one  that 
escapes  them.  1  never  could  have  got  acquainted 
with  her  but  for  a  savage  dog  I  him  the  pleasure 
and  good-luck  to  save  her  from  one  evening  in  the 
summer  before  last  She  has  a  hard  life  there  be¬ 
tween  the  old  maids  and  the  young  ladies  they 
teach,  but  Bessy  never  complains.  I  know  the  girl 
loves  me,  Westwood,  and  I  can’t  think  of  living 
without  her;  so,  after  I  take  my  B.  A.,  I  am  going 
to  dig  into  divinity.  My  cousin  the  rector  wifi 
want  a  curate  some  day,  and  I  ’ll  settle  down  to  the 
work,  and  marry  Bessy.” 

“  I  never  thought  you  had  a  turn  for  the  church, 
Oakland,”  said  I ;  “  but  if  there  was  a  living  in  the 
pft  of  my  family,  it  should  be  at  your  service, 
though  it  seems  to  me  a  downright  burying  of  your 
talents,  and  I  wonder  what  your  mother  will 
say.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Oliver,  with  almost  a  groan, 
X  she  has  set  her  heart  and  hopes  on  seeing  me  one 


of  the  college  dons,  and  made  many  a  sacrifice  for 
it ;  but  the  best  ^rl  in  Europe  would  not  please  her 
for  a  daughter-in-law,  without  some  rank  or  fortune, 
and  Bessy  has  neither.  Westwood,  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  burying  my  talents,  as  you  call  them,  and 
taking  to  clerical  duties,  when,  between  ourselves,  I 
have  no  vocation  for  them ;  but  it  is  far  harder  to 
think  of  crossing  my  poor  good  mother.” 

I  tried  to  dissuade  my  fnend  from  his  design,  but 
he  showed  me  plainly  that  there  was  no  other 
chance  of  a  wedding  for  him  and  Bessy,  and  on 
that  wedding  Oliver  had  fixed  his  mind  with  all  the 
resolute  constancy  that  was  in  it.  He  had  not  my 
advantage  of  getting  easily  snared  and  easily  froe, 
and  Bessy’s  face  was  one  that  might  haunt  a  man  at 
a  solitary  fireside.  He  had  jealous  fears,  too:  it 
would  be  wearing  away  the  test  part  of  her  life  to 
wait  for  good-fortune  that  might  never  come ;  to  his 
certain  knowledge  she  had  offers  from  a  drawing- 
master  and  a  well-to-do  tradesman ;  but,  still,  the 
poor  fellow  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  Plu- 
tus,  after  the  fashion  of  his  friends  the  ancients, 
could  it  have  availed  him  to  escape  the  church  and 
his  mother’s  displeasure. 

We  parted  sad  and  sober  in  spite  of  the  good 
wine.  But  when  I  saw  Oliver  again,  it  was  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  when  he  entered  my  room  with  a  face 
full  of  fun  and  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  “  Here 
is  a  pattern  epistle  in  the  sentimental  line,  and  I 
want  you,  as  a  gentleman  skilled  in  such  matters,  to 
tell  me  whence  it  comes :  a  hoax,  of  course,”  he 
said,  handing  me  the  letter,  which,  to  the  test  of 
my  recollection,  ran  as  follows  :  — 

“  Can  the  sensible,  the  accomplished,  the  fasci¬ 
nating  Oakland  respond  to  a  sincere  and  heartfelt 
passion,  not  transitory  and  unprofitable  like  the  love 
of  common  minds,  but  steadfast,  and  sure  to  guide 
his  steps  to  riches  and  prosperity  ?  If  he  can,  let 
him  reply  to  Cynthia  at  the  post-office ;  his  letter 
will  be  waited  for  with  anxious  hope,  received  with 
delight,  and  answered  with  expedition.” 

My  friend  and  I  laughed  heartily  over  the  effu¬ 
sion,  and  agreed  that  it  was  a  hoax ;  but  who  was 
the  perpetrator  I  could  guess  as  little  as  Oliver  him¬ 
self.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  writing,  though 
evidently  a  disguised  hand,  familiar  to  my  eyes.  I 
thought  and  pored  over  it,  but  could  fix  on  nobody ; 
and  the  mystery  seemed  to  work  upon  Oakland, 
studious  and  steady  as  he  was,  for  he  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  jcke,  and  thereby  find  out  his  fair  cor¬ 
respondent,  as  we  both  felt  sure  the  hand  was  that 
of  a  woman.  Cynthia  was  answered  on  the  spot.  In 
a  strain  as  grandiloquent  as  her  own.  She  replied 
by  the  very  next  post,  and  got  another  answer.  Six 
or  seven  letters  were  thus  exchanged,  I  being  the 
only  outsider  In  the  secret ;  and  the  only  point  that 
either  watching  or  bribery  could  ascertain  for  Oliver 
was,  that  Cynthia’s  letters  were  called  for  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ragged  boys,  who,  when  they  could  be  got 
at  and  questioned,  said  sometimes  an  old  woman  had 
sent  them  to  the  post-office,  and  sometimes  a  young 
lady.  The  correspondence  did  not  advance  rapidly 
towards  a  solution.  My  friend  was  always  declaring 
himself  able  and  willing  to  respond  to  any  amount 
of  affection  and  confidence,  while  the  lady,  as  I 
thought  to  lure  him  on,  took  up  the  strain  of  men 
being  deceivers  ever.  But  none  of  her  epistles 
closed  without  the  hint  growing  plainer  at  every 
repetition  of  the  riches  and  prosperity  to  which  she 
could  guide  his  steps ;  and  at  last  —  it  was  like  a 
drowning  man  clutching  at  a  straw  —  poor  Oliver 
seemed  to  half  believe  that  his  good  fortune  was 
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(omebow  to  come  through  Cynthia,  when  a  curious 
accident  enabled  me  to  unTeil  the  charmer. 

At  the  end  of  Trumpington  Street,  next  to  St. 
John’s  Lane,  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  story,  and 
had  been  for  many  a  year  before,  a  shop  of  all-wares 
in  the  students’  fancy  line.  Everything  that  col¬ 
lege-men  required  in  those  da^,  from  second-hand 
books  to  new  boxing-gloves,  might  be  bought  there ; 
steel  spurs  for  game-oocks,  white  kids  for  evenli^- 
parties,  pipes  of  every  form,  smoking-caps,  wiUi 
other  goods  too  various  to  menrion,  made  it  the  con¬ 
stant  resort  of  students.  The  shop  was  kept  by  a 
Miss  Josephs,  and  a  woman  whom  she  pleased  to 
call  her  nurse,  but  whom  popular  tradition  affirmed 
to  be  her  mother.  Miss  Joseph  was  of  an  age  not 
to  be  ascertmned.  Her  face  had  a  remarkable  like¬ 
ness  to  that  of  a  parrot;  her  figure  strikingly  re¬ 
sembled  an  upright  deal-board;  she  had  a  dark, 
muddy  complexion,  a  considerable  squint,  and  stiff 
black  hiur,  said  to  be  daily  thinned  by  plucking  out 
the  gray.  Yet  the  prettiest  woman  in  England 
could  not  have  looked  more  certain  of  triumph  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  or  put  on  more  airs  and  graces  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  a  study  of  the  ridiculous  to 
see  her  behind  the  counter,  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  the  fashion,  and  talking  like  a  fainting  duchess. 
The  students  one  and  tul  laughed  at  ner;  and 
throughout  Cambridge  (I  think  it  was  the  boating- 
men  who  gave  her  the  title),  on  account  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  mode  she  had  of  moving  her  skinny  arms.  Miss 
Josephs  was  known  as  the  Steerer. 

They  laughed  at,  and  paid  her  extravagant-  com¬ 
pliments  ;  paid  extravagant  prices,  too,  for  most  of 
her  wares ;  the  shop  was  convenient,  and  the  credit 
long ;  but  the  wildest  or  most  mischievous  student 
never  cared  to  go  further,  great  as  the  encourage¬ 
ment  was  for  practical  joking  and  burlesque  ro¬ 
mance.  The  Steerer’s  nurse  —  I  never  knew  an¬ 
other  name  for  her — was  lucky  in  not  living  two 
centuries  earlier,  for  she  might  have  sat  to  any 
painter  who  wanted  a  perfect  witch.  It  was  said 
there  were  fierce  quarrels  between  her  and  the  fas¬ 
cinating  lady,  always  about  money  matters,  in  which 
their  cmculations  seldom  agreed ;  but  they  addressed 
each  other  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  in  public, 
bore  strong  testimony  to  each  other’s  virtues,  kept 
no  servant,  and  admitted  nobody  within  their  walls 
except  by  special  invitation,  and  such  events  were 
few  and  far  between.  'The  Steerer  was  chief  shop¬ 
keeper,  and  had  the  control  of  windows  and  coun¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  nurse  had  a  back  comer,  screened  by 
a  half  partition,  out  of  which  she  sold  at  fitting 
times,  and  to  confidential  customers,  cigars  that  had 
never  paid  duty,  snuff  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and 
it  was  Scud,  more  questionable  wares.  The  pmr 
were  not  natives,  and  whence  they  came,  nobody  in 
Cambridge  could  certify ;  but  there  was  a  floating 
tradition  that  they  were  somehow  descended  from 
Portuguese  Jews ;  and  their  powers  of  making  out 
bills,  and  getting  them  pmd,  seemed  to  warrant  its 
truth. 

There  was  another  tale  concerning  them,  which 
probably  contributed  to  make  the  students  keep  a 
safe  distance.  Some  three  years  before  Oliver  and 
myself  entered  St.  John’s,  there  had  been  among  its 
gownsmen  one  rather  poor,  rather  clever,  and  not 
very  wise.  He  happened  to  have  got  three  affairs 
of  some  moment  on  his  hands  at  once,  —  namely, 
reading  for  a  fbllowship,  making  love  to  the  Steerer, 
and  a  promise  of  marriage  to  his  bed-maker’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  With  such  contradictory  irons  in  the  fire,  suc¬ 
cess  was  scarcely  possible,  and  so  it  proved  with  him. 


He  lost  the  fellowship ;  he  was  called  on  to  fulfil  his 
promise ;  and  he  had  to  go  and  explain  matters  to 
the  Steerer.  What  attraction  he  had  found  in  that 
quarter,  nobody  could  make  out;  but  from  casuid 
hints,  his  college  firiends  supposed  that  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  in  some  great  fortune  or  legacy  which 
she  was  to  inherit.  Well,  the  student  went  to  her 
house  by  special  arrangement  one  winter  evening, 
to  make  his  woful  confession,  and  take  a  fond  fare¬ 
well.  The  neighbors  knew  there  was  a  fine  sup¬ 
per  cooked,  ana  wine  brought  in ;  but  whether  the 
conversation  or  the  viands  proved  too  much  for 
him,  the  young  man  returned  early  to  his  rooms,  and 
the  same  night  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  the 
doctors,  after  a  deal  of  uncertainty,  found  out  to  be 
brain  fever,  and  of  which  he  died  on  the  ninth  day. 

I  had  heard  that  story  many  a  time,  and  was 
thinking  of  it,  it  may  be  In  malice,  after  glancing 
over  a  pretty  heavy  account  from  the  shop  in 
Trumpington  Street,  when  all  at  once  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  hand  that  set  down  the  various  items 
In  good  ledger  st^le  was,  in  spite  of  its  disguise, 
the  very  same  which  had  written  Cpmthia’s  ^etSers. 
There  was  a  small  repository  of  similar  bills  in  my 
desk,  and  a  survey  of  them  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 
I  flew  to  acquaint  Oliver  with  the  discovery ;  and  a 
comparison  of  documents  satisfied  us  both  that  Cyn¬ 
thia  was  none  other  than  the  Steerer.  I  laughed, 
till  Oliver’s  rooms  rang,  over  the  grandiloquent  pas¬ 
sages  in  her  love-letters.  Oakland  laughed  too,  and 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  capital  tale ;  but  the 
more  we  talked  over  it,  the  less  he  seemed  amused, 
and  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  some 
part  of  the  subject  of  which  he  did  not  speak,  but 
was  thinking  seriously.  Once  more,  the  poor  stu¬ 
dent’s  story  occurred  to  me.  Doubtless  it  was  of  It 
Oliver  was  thinking,  and  I  hinted  m^  recollections, 
with  a  hope  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  fair  unknown.  Oakland  made  no  reply, 
at  least  no  direct  one,  but  I  understood  he  was  of 
the  same  mind  b^  his  immediately  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  keeping  all  that  concerned  Cynthia  be¬ 
tween  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  mean  to  furnish  the 
whole  university  with  a  jest  at  our  own  expense.  I 
saw  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel ;  for  though  not  a 
principal  in  the  affair,  I  at  any  rate  should  nave  felt 
bound  to  spare  my  friend  the  laughter  and  jokes  it 
must  occasion.  I  parted  with  Oliver  on  that  under¬ 
standing,  and  did  not  see  him  for  some  da^  after, 
as  I  got  engaged  with  a  boating  party.  We  had 
gone  down  the  Cam,  and  came  home  rather  tired. 
Though  it  was  not  very  late,  most  of  the  shops  in 
Trumpington  Street  were  shut ;  the  Steerer’s  door 
was,  but  her  window  remained  open.  Through  it 
I  remarked  a  man,  not  looking  at  goods,  but  at  her, 
while  he  leaned  on  the  counter  in  earnest  conver¬ 
sation,  and  a  movement  of  his  head  showed  me  that 
it  was  my  friend,  Oliver  Oakland. 

I  went  home,  not  knowing  what  to  think.  Had 
his  newly-discovered  Cynthia  really  attracted  my 
friend  and  made  him  waver  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
pretty  Bessy  ?  If  so,  the  promise  to  guide  his  steps 
to  riches  and  prosperity  must  be  the  chief  charm  ; 
yet  how  could  Oliver,  shrewd  and  sensible  as  he  was, 
believe  such  a  thing  possible  to  a  small  shopkeeper 
in  Trumpington  Street  ?  The  Steerer’s  gatherings 
could  not  be  a  temptation  to  a  man  like  him,  yet  I 
had  seen  Oliver  earnestly  engaged  with  her ;  it  was 
not  the  best  or  cheapest  of  her  goods  that  brought 
him  there  at  such  sui  hour,  after  warning  me  to  keep 
the  subject  of  her  letters  out  of  the  students’  ears. 
In  my  contempt  and  indignation  at  his  deceit,  I 
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wished  my  word  had  not  been  given  on  that  matter ; 
but  given  it  was,  and  nothing  remtunod  but  to  give 
Oliver  the  cold  shoulder,  i  tri^  it  for  some  days ; 
almost  weeks,  indeed ;  Oliver  saw  nothing  of  me, 
and  1  saw  nothing  of  Oliver.  He  did  not  avoid  me, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  but  he  did  not  seek  me  out ; 
conscious  guilt,  thought  I;  but  somehow  the  man  had 
become  too  needful  to  my  life  and  mind  to  be  thus 
parted  with.  I  went  to  his  rooms  at  our  usual  meet¬ 
ing  time  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  out.  I  guessed 
where,  watched  about  IVumpington  Street,  and  saw 
him  come  out  of  the  Steerer’s  private  door.  Next 
day,  we  met  by  accident,  and  1  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  congratulate  him  on  bein^  admitted  to  Cyn¬ 
thia’s  bower.  Oliver  looked  as  if  any  other  obser¬ 
vation  would  have  been  more  welcome,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  as  much  abashed  as  I  expected ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  made  light  of  it,  like  one  who  was 
carrj-ing  on  a  iest,  talked  more  gayly  and  carelessly 
than  ever  I  had  heard  him,  and  in  reply  to  my 
question,  “  What  will  Bessy  say  ?  ”  he  merely  said, 
“  O,  never  mind  Bessy ;  she  is  a  prudent  girl.” 

Oliver  was  engaged  with  the  Steerer;  a  pretty 
strict  watch  proved  to  me  that  he  visited  her  every 
evening  after  shop-hours,  and  Oliver  was  changed 
in  every  particular.  Of  me,  his  only  intimate  friend, 
he  had  grown  positively  careless;  his  less  familiar 
acquaintances  remarked  that  something  occupied 
him  more  than  his  usual  studies ;  he  was  absent  at 
lectures,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  was  said  of  him. 
Still,  for  our  friendship’s  sake,  I  would  not  make  the 
cause  of  his  altered  conduct  public,  knowing  that  it 
must  make  Oliver  ridiculous;  and  I  had  scarcely 
taken  that  resolution,  when  a  new  and  strange  light 
was  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Mrs.  Mope,  my  bed- 
maker. 

All  who  chance  to  be  acquainted  with  college-life 
will  know  what  an  indispensable  functionary  the 
bed-maker  is  to  every  student;  for  she  who  bears 
that  humble  title  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  manager  of  his 
domestic  aiTiurs.  Mrs.  Mops  was  a  jewel  of  the 
kind,  honest,  careful,  and  sober,  of  diwreet  age,  for 
she  had  been  forty  years  at  the  bed-making  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  was  her  boast  that  she  never  did  for  no¬ 
body  but  steady  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Mops  had  a  dis¬ 
creet  tongue,  too,  —  a  gift  rather  rare  among  the 
ladies  of  her  calling,  — and  as  she  officiated  for  Oli¬ 
ver  as  well  as  for  me,  I  was  somewhat  startled  by 
the  good  woman  saying,  with  a  peculiar  look,  when 
lighting  my  fire  one  evening,  “  May  I  ax,  sir,  if  any¬ 
thing  strange  has  happened  to  Mr.  Oakland  ?  ” 

“Nothing  that  I  know  of.  What  makes  yon 
think  therehas  ?  ”  said  I,  determined  to  hear  all  she 
had  to  say. 

“  Just  because  he  has  taken  to  such  odd  ways, 
not  like  himself  at  all ;  there  ain’t  nothing  wrong 
nor  unsteady,  you  know,  but  just  uncommon 
strange  ” ;  and  Mrs.  Mops  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
whbper.  “  He ’s  never  at  his  bwks  in  the  evenings, 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  I  can’t  find  out  where  he  goes. 
He ’s  always  a-thinking  and  vtalking  about  some¬ 
thing  to  himself ;  it  mn’t  learning,  sir,  for  he  laughs 
and  whistles  over  it.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all 
is  what  the  gardener’s  wife  tells  me,  that  he ’s  going 
about  the  college  grounds  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
w,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  them,  sir,  where  the  old 
Dutch  summer-house  stands  among  the  willows  be¬ 
side  the  river.” 

I  knew  the  spot  to  which  Mrs.  Mops  referred ;  it 
is  doubtless  improved  or  altered  long  ago ;  but  at 
the  time  it  was  a  neglected  outlying  wing  of  the 
college  grounds,  deepty  shaded  by  ancient  willow- 


trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  solitary  summer¬ 
house  made  of  wood,  on  the  old  Dutch  pattern,  with 
a  pagoda  roof  and  floor  of  colored  tiles.  What 
could  Oliver  be  doing  there  at  all  hours  of  the  night  ? 

I  questioned  the  good  woman  closely,  got  full  de¬ 
tails,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  poor 
fi-iend’s  reason  was  dropping  the  reins.  Over-study 
and  over-anxiety  were  telling  on  his  strong  and  ac¬ 
tive  mind ;  here  was  the  explanation  of  his  visits  to  ! 
the  Steerer,  his  coldness  to  myself,  and  all  the  change  ' 
that  had  surprised  his  fellow-students.  I  dismissed 
Mrs.  Mops  with  a  request  for  secrecy  ;  she  manifest¬ 
ly  thought  as  I  did  concerning  Oakland :  had  a  great 
regard  for  him  ;  and  being  no  gossip,  would  proba¬ 
bly  keep  her  promise  in  that  respect.  Then  I  sat  by 
the  fire,  pitpng  his  poor  mother,  his  jioor  Bessy,  and 
wondering  what  I  ought  to  do  as  a  fnend  under  the 
circumstances,  till  my  brown-study  was  broken  up 
by  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  in  walked  Oliver  him¬ 
self. 

He  shook  hands  with  me  as  warmly  as  if  our 
fnendship  had  never  cooled,  and  took  his  accus¬ 
tomed  seat  beside  me.  There  was  nothing  wild  or 
disorderly  in  his  look,  but  I  knew  he  had  something 
particular  to  say,  and  the  next  minute  it  came. 

“  Westwood,  you  are  the  best,  the  only  friend  I  ever 
had ;  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  through  a  business 
which  few  men  have  to  do  often.  Bessy  and  I  are 
going  to  get  married  quietly  and  quickly.  You 
may  stare,  but  it  is  true ;  I  have  got  the  means  to 
keep  her  handsomely  ” ;  and  Oliver’s  eyes  seemed  to 
dance -with joy.  “Don’t  be  alarmed;  I  am  in  my 
right  mind,  Westwood ;  I  have  got  my  grand-uncle’s 
long-lost  money.  Listen !  The  old  fellow  had  hid¬ 
den  it  under  the  floor  of  the  Dutch  summer-house, 
where  he  used  to  sit  day  and  night,  they  say,  in  his 
latter  years ;  and  left  a  sort  of  will  written  in  Greek, 
the  purest  Attic,  I  assure  you,  bequeathing  the  whole 
board  to  his  next  of  kin,  with  particular  directions 
where  to  find  it.  Die  will  —  I  don’t  know  how  — 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  in  waste  paper,  who 
sold  it  in  a  bale  of  his  goods  to  our  friend  Cynthia, 
many  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  old  witch 
behind  the  partition  yonder  don’t  use  the  like  in  the 
choice  Havanas  she  makes  up ;  at  anv  rate  the  bale 
was  bought,  and  my  grand-uncle’s  will  in  it.  The 
Greek  characters  were  beyond  the  Steerer’s  scru¬ 
tiny,  but  the  old  master  had  written  his  name  at  full 
length,  in  English  letters  on  the  back ;  and  either 
the  Fates,  or  the  faculty  for  scenting  out  money, 
peculiar  to  her  Jewish  race,  made  her  keep  it  out 
of  the  Havanas,  and  safe  in  a  private  drawer.  It 
appears  that  unfortunate  fellow  who  got  into  trouble 
between  her  and  the  bed-maker’s  daughter,  and 
escaped  them  both  by  the  breun  fever,  gave  her  an 
inkling  of  its  value ;  —  by  the  by,  he  comd  not  have 
been  a  good  Grecian,  or  there  should  have  been 
little  for  me  to  find.  So  the  Steerer  took  to  promis¬ 
ing  riches  and  prosperity ;  you  remember  her  letters, 
of  course,  Westwood ;  it  must  have  been  my  good 
genius  that  prompted  me  to  make  out  what  she 
meant  by  that.” 

“  And  you  made  it  ont,”  said  I,  getting  sure 
enoi^h  of  Oliver’s  sanity ;  “  made  love  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  Cynthia  over  her  shop-counter ;  got  hold  of  the 
paper  and  thereby  of  the  money.” 

“  That  was  exactly  what  I  did,  Westwood,”  and 
Oliver  winced  as  he  spoke.  “It  was  not  strictly 
honorable  I  ’ll  allow,  but  what  else  was  to  be  done 
with  the  woman  ?  However,  I  have  bought  Beechly 
Farm,  which  will  keep  Bessy  and  me  comfortably, 
in  my  own  county.  My  mother  shall  live  with  us ; 
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or,  if  she  can’t  agree  with  Bessy,  though  I  think 
anybody  might,  she  ’ll  have  a  cotta^  to  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  lane.  You  and  I  will  be  neighbors, 
and  I  hope  fnends,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives;  but, 
Westwood,  I  must  get  married  at  once.  If  the  thing 
were  done,  matters  might  be  settled  with  the  Steer- 
er ;  I  have  kept  a  decent  sum  to  pay  her  off.  Will 
you  help  me  to  get  the  license  ?  will  you  give  Bessy 
away  ?  There  will  be  nobody  but  yourself  at  our 
wedding;  my  mother  must  know  nothing  of  the 
1 1  business  till  it ’s  done.  Westwood,  can  I  reckon  on 
you  ?  ” 

“  That  you  can,”  said  I,  seeing  that  Oliver  was 
in  desperate  haste,  and  in  considerable  fear  of  his 
charming  Cynthia;  and  in  those  green  days  of  mine, 
the  course  he  pro|)06ed  to  take  seemed  the  readiest, 
if  not  the  most  commendable.  We  talked  over  it 
till  far  in  the  night ;  got  the  license  next  day ;  and 
on  a  cold,  drizzly  morning,  the  curate  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  made  Oliver  and  Bessy  one,  in  presence  of 
myself  and  the  clerk.  I  can’t  say  on  wh^t  excuse 
the  assistant-teacher  got  out  so  early ;  but  directly 
after  the  ceremony,  she  went  back  to  the  Chaponc 
Institution,  till  Oliver  could  get  the  Steerer  paid 
oft',  and  make  the  fact  of  his  marriage  respectably 
public. 

How  he  went  about  the  first  part  of  the  business 
I  never  exactly  learned,  but  it  appeared  to  have 
been  successfully  managed ;  and  when  he  called  at 
my  rooms  in  the  evening,  Oliver  was  perfectly  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  the  Steerer’s  praise.  “  She  stood  it 
like  an  angel,”  said  he.  “  I  never  imagined  she 
could  be  so  sensible  and  considerate ;  never  scolded, 
never  cried,  —  though,  between  ourselves,  a  fit  was 
the  least  that  I  expected,  —  but  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  at  once  that  tne  thing  was  done,  and  accepted 
it  with  uncommonly  good  grace.  By  the  by,  I  paid 
her  down  two  thousand  pounds  in  lieu  ot  myself, 
you  ’ll  say.  Well,  Westwood,  it  clears  one’s  con¬ 
science  ;  and  I  must  tell  you  the  old  woman  was  as 
IHendly  as  Cynthia;  she  knew  all  about  the  affair, 
of  course ;  and  between  them,  they  made  me  prom¬ 
ise  that  Bessy  and  I  should  spend  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  with  them.  A  queer  visiting-place  for  a  young 
bnde  ;  but  they  brought  it  about  so  that  I  could  not 
reibse,  and  Bessy  is  not  like  ordinary  girls  to  stand 
on  a  trifle.  I  have  taken  apartments  m  town,  and 
written  to  my  mother.  I  could  n’t  take  Bessy  home 
without  knowing  how  she  would  be  received ;  but  I 
won’t  have  her  staying  any  longer  with  those  old 
prigs  at  the  Institution.” 

Oliver  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
regarding  his  prospects,  which  indeed  seemed  fair 
and  pleasant.  He  did  not  tell  me  the  exact  sum  he 
had  found  hidden  under  the  colored  tiles  in  the 
summer-house  floor,  but  it  must  have  been  a  hand¬ 
some  one.  He  had  bought  Beechly  Farm,  a  very 
comfortable  property;  told  me  how  he  would  en¬ 
large  the  house,  lay  out  the  grounds,  have  done 
I  wiUi  college-life,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
the  manner  of  Palemon,  now  that  he  had  found  his 
Lavinla.  With  these  fair  hopes,  Oliver  went  from 
me  that  night,  after  exacting  a  promise  that  I  would 
come  to  see  him  and  Bessy  at  their  new  address  on 
the  following  Sunday,  for,  till  then,  he  knew  I  must 
be  busy  with  certain  reading  that  had  to  be  done, 
and  country  cousins  that  were  to  be  shown  over 
Cambridge. 

Well,  that  Sunday  came;  the  reading  and  the 
lionizing  had  been  got  through,  and  I  was  dressing 
at  an  earlier  hour  uian  usual,  when  my  room-door 
suddenly  opened,  and  in  rushed  Oliver  looking  like 


a  ghost.  “  Westwood  1  ”  he  cried,  “  for  God’s  sake, 
come  with  me  knd  see  Bessy ;  she  awoke  this  morn¬ 
ing  out  of  her  mind.  I  have  sent  for  three  doctors, 
and  they  can  do  nothing  for  her.  O  my  friend, 
come  and  tell  me  what  you  think.”  I  went  with 
him  to  a  very  respectable  lodging,  and  there  found 
poor  Bessy  stark  mad.  No  other  term  could  give 
an  idea  of  her  condition :  she  knew  nobody,  she 
recollected  nothing, — her  husband,  her  marriage, 
her  honeymoon,  all  were  forgotten ;  and  her  inco¬ 
herent  ravings  always  recurred  to  something  about 
two  old  women  and  wine.  No  cause  could  be  as¬ 
signed  for  the  sudden  visitation.  She  had  been  in 
good  health  and  spirits  on  the  preceding  evening, 
which  the  new-married  pair  spent  according  to 
promise  with  Miss  Josephs  and  her  nurse ;  she  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  without  any  noticeable  change,  and 
woke  at  the  break  of  day  in  frantic  madness. 

To  make  a  sad  tale  short :  all  that  medical  skill 
and  experience  could  suggest  was  tried  for  poor 
Bessy,  but  tried  in  vain ;  her  insanity  was  hopeless, 
and  without  one  lucid  interval,  nor  could  all  the 
doctors  engaged  throw  the  smaUest  light  on  its  cause. 
There  was  indeed  a  suspicion  hintt^  at  by  one  of 
our  old  professors,  and  firmly  believed  by  Oliver, 
that  some  drug,  of  extraordinary  and  peculiar  pow¬ 
er,  had  been  mixed  with  something  which  the  un¬ 
lucky  bride  had  eaten  or  drunk  in  the  house  of  her 
paid-off  rival.  Whether  the  suspicion  were  true  or 
not,  the  Steerer  and  her  nurse  made  a  mighty  show 
of  regret  and  commiseration ;  but  their  shop  got  de¬ 
serted,  and  they  left  Cambridge  very  quietly  at  the 
next  quarter-day.  My  poor  friend  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  on  the  farm  he  had  bought,  and  his  mother 
lived  with  him ;  but  his  bride  spent  hers  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  where  she  survived  him  many  a  year,  for 
he  died  early,  a  man  broken  down  and  worn  out 
before  the  time ;  and  so  must  end  my  tale  of  Oliver 
Oakland. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

In  a  paper  lately  published  in  the  German  Zeit- 
schrifi  fitr  Chemie,  Mulder  states  that,  when  common 
salt  is  heated  with  coal  in  a  gas  retort,  it  is  volatilized 
to  the  extent  of  sixty  per  cent. 

Professor  Steinhsuser,  of  Baden,  has  lately 
been  making  mineralogipal  researches  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  has  discovered  at  Laas,  near  Bozen,  a  vein  of 
marble  said  to  be  equal  to  Parian. 

An  English  journal,  speaking  of  several  choice 
specimens  of  American  printing,  says,  “  So  im¬ 
proved  has  American  typography  become  of  late, 
through  the  exertion  of  the  University  Press,  the 
Riverside  Press,  and  other  houses,  that  their  owners 
have  determined  to  contest  the  palm  of  excellence 
with  us  at  the  French  International  Exhibition  next 
year.” 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn,  the  eminent  London  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  just  issued  a  catalogue  of  second-hand 
books  containing  Greek  and  Latin  Miscellanies,  in¬ 
cluding  Theology,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Philology, 
Modern  Latin  Poetry,  Facetiae,  Satires,  Manu¬ 
scripts,  and  Chinese  I^awlngs.  In  his  preface  he 
speaks  of  this  list  as  In  all  probability  his  last  cata¬ 
logue,  purposing  “  retiring  from  business,  as  far  as 
practicable,  witmn  the  next  twelve  months.”  Mr. 
Bohn  says  that  “  after  an  arduous  career  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  now  approaching  his  grand 
climacteric,  he  feels  it  desirable  to  retire  from  the 
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immediate  preMore  of  businen  details ;  but,  while  1 
he  enjoys  life,  he  is  not  likely  to  dissociate  himself 
entirely  from  literary  pursuits,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  deyelop  schemes  long  registered  in  his 
mind.” 

“  Heb  Majesty,”  says  an  English  paper,  “  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Washington  Moon’s  poem,  ‘  Elijah  the  IhopheV 
now  in  the  second  emtion.”  If  her  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  read  that  remarkable 
proimction,  her  Majesty  will  find  herself  laboring 
under  the  effects  of  one  of  the  most  efficacious  ano¬ 
dynes  of  the  age.  ' 

The  current  number  of  the  Leipziger  lUuttrirte 
Zeilung  contains  an  interesting  biographical  sketch, 
together  with  an  exceedingly  well-executed  likeness, 
of  Professor  Max  Muller.  The  paper  in  question 
enjoys  a  long-established  reputadon  abroad,  and  has 
also  a  fiur  circulation  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  respectable  and  best-conducted  of  all  Gei^ 
man  illustrated  periodicals,  but  it  occupies,  fiom  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  the  foremost  rank  among  its 
competitors  in  Germany. 

A  CORKE8PONDENT  informs  the  London  Times 
that  in  Switzerland  the  telegraph  is  the  property 
of  the  state,  an  office  is  established  in  almost  every 
village,  and  the  charge  is  uniform, — one  fhinc  for 
-  twenty-five  words,  irrespective  of  distance.  The 
despatches  are  printed,  and  the  establishment  yields 
a  large  revenue  to  government  The  writer  advo¬ 
cates  a  similar  system  in  England,  where  the  need 
fi>r  it  is  much  greater  than  in  Switzerland,  and 
where  the  profit  would  be  enormous.  At  present 
messages  are  badly  sent  at  dear  rates,  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  are  without  telegraphs,  and  the  state  gains 
nothing. 

Francis  Mahont,  known  as  Father  Prout,  re¬ 
cently  died  in  a  monastery  at  Paris.  The  London 
Review  says :  — 

“Although  for  many  years  a  resident  in  the  French 
capital,  Mr.  Mahony  was  well  known  -to  modem 
readers  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  brilliant  -writers,  and  one  of  the  most  genial 
men  of  his  day.  ‘Father  Trout’s’  essays  in  Fra¬ 
ser,  his  contributions  to  Bentleys  Miscellany,  and 
the  well-kno-wn  Paris  correspondence  in  the  Globe, 
with  fiieqnent,  and  invariably  pleasant,  mention  of 
him  in  the  books  of  iriendly  authors,  have  kept  his 
name  and  fame  fully  alive  on  this  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  The  subject  of  our  notice  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
about  1805,  but  left  that  country  at  an  early  age  for 
Jesuit  colleges  in  France  and  the  University  of 
Rome.  A  very  short  experience  of  the  duties  of  a 
modem  Cathobc  clergyman  induced  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  literature  as  a  profession ;  and  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Maginn,  and  was  soon  en¬ 
rolled  amongst  the  band  of  ^le  men  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Fraser's  Magazine.  At  that  time  ‘  Father 
Prout’  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Fraser’s  back- 
parlor  in  Regent  Street,  and  in  Maclise’s  picture  of 
the  Fraserians  we  observe  Mahony,  along  with  his 
friends  Coleridge,  Thackeray,  Lockhart,  Count  D’Or- 
say,  Carlyle,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth,  Jordan,  and  many  other  notabilities. 

“  When  it  was  resolv^  to  print  the  ‘  Prout  ’  con- 
fributions  in  a  separate  form,  Maclise  did  the  illustrar 
tions  for  the  book,  and  it  is  in  this  volume  that  the 
most  tmthful  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to 
be  found.  Scott  is  represented  kissing  the  Blarney- 
stone.  Soon  after  this  republication,  Mr.  Mahony 
left  London,  and  travelled  through  Greece,  Asia 


Minor,  Himgary,  and  some  parts  of  ihe  East.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Dickens  appointed  him  correspondent  at 
Rome  for  the  iJuVy  News.  During  the  past  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the  Globe  staff, 
representing  that  paper  in  Paris.  Concerning  this 
engagement,  a  fiiendly  writer  remarks :  ‘  It  is  well 
known  that  to  his  letters  that  paper  owes  much 
of  its  attractiveness.  No  one  can  fml  to  recognize 
his  style,  —  brimful  of  scholarly  allusions  culled  from 
all  sorts  of  unheard-of  authors,  who  were  familiar 
enough  to  him, — witty,  caustic,  spiced  here  and 
there  with  some  sly  quotation  fi-om  Insh  baUads,  and 
yet  as  to  facts  so  cautious,  so  trustworthy,  and  so 
transparently  honest.’  The  scene  of  Mr.  Mahony’s 
death  was,  we  believe,  in  the  Rue  des  Moulins,  where 
he  had  resided  many  years.” 

We  find  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  the  following 
genial  pen-portrait  of  Father  Prout :  — 

“  Many  of  our  readers  must  have  remarked,  pass¬ 
ing  in  and  out  the  reading-room  of  Galignani’s  Li¬ 
brary  of  late  yem-s,  a  figure  singular  enough  to  attract 
a  glance  of  curiosity  even  in  Paris.  The  figure  we 
mean  was  that  of  a  little  elderly  man  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  head,  and  whose  keen  bluish  eyes  had  a 
queer  way  of  looking  up  sharply  over  the  rims  of 
to  spectacles.  His  garb  was  ecclesiastical  in  its 
general  character,  but,  above  all,  was  the  garb  of 
one  very  little  careful  of  appearances;  for  if  his 
shirt  happened  to  be  white  it  seldom  boasted  but¬ 
tons,  and  there  were  many  days  when  both  white¬ 
ness  and  buttons  were  wanting  to  it  The  manner 
of  this  little  figure,  too,  was  as  quaint  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  his  appearance.  If  you  knew  him,  he  saluted 
you  with  some  quaint  caustic  bit  of  badinage,  all  the 
richer  for  a  touch  of  brogue  which  had  long  ceased 
to  be  provincial,  and  gave  only  a  fine  tinge  of  nation¬ 
ality  that  suited  the  speaker’s  humor.  He  would 
make  some  half-droll  inquiry,  tell  some  droll  anec¬ 
dote,  not  improbably  garnished  with  a  bit  of  classic 
parsley  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  Horace,  and 
then,  as  likely  as  not,  would  dart  off,  sticking  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  without  saluting  either 
yourself  or  the  companion  whom  you  had  intro¬ 
duced  to  him. 

“  In  the  afternoon  our  little  man  of  the  good  head 
and  the  keen  eyes  was  at  his  desk  on  a  ground-fioor 
in  the  Rue  des  Moulins  (not  far  fixim  where  the 
Jacobin  Club  used  to  meet)  redacting  the  news  and 
gossip  of  Paris  that  day  in  a  letter,  easy,  pithy,  sen¬ 
sible,  with  a  dash  of  mockery  and  scholarship  about 
it  just  enough  to  make  It  distinctive  and  unique. 
The  letter  over,  he  strolled  out,  holding  a  favorite 
white  dog  in  a  string,  to  dine  in  the  Palais  Royal 
and  smoke  a  cigp  in  a  cafo  afterwards,  and  so  wind 
up  the  day.  There  was  in  all  he  said  and  wrote 
and  did  meanwhile  a  certain  impress  of  character,  a 
certain  cachet  (Toriginalild,  -which  set  him  apart  from 
the  common  run  even  of  clever  men.  And  indeed 
Francis  Mahony,  commonly  called  Father  Prout, 
was  no  common  man  either  in  genius  or  expression. 
Many  elements  met  in  him,  as  in  a  mayonnaise,  to 
make  a  piquant  mixture.  He  was  a  Jesuit  and  a 
humorist ;  a  priest  and  a  Bohemian  ;  a  scholar  and 
a  journalist ;  a  wag  and  a  song-writer ;  a  Cork  man 
familiar  to  everybray  in  Rome ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic  well  known  In  the  convivial  clubs  of 
London.  The  Sacred  College  knew  all  about  him, 
and  he  bandied  innumerable  repartees  with  Doug¬ 
las  Jerrold.  Such  a  man  ought  not  to  pass  away, 
even  were  he  not  a  celebrated  man,  without  some 
estimate  being  attempted  of  what  he  did  in  the 
world.” 


